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THREE TIMES each day the mailman staggers into our 
office under a pile of books sent to us for review. And, while 
we are aware that sometimes our “Writers and Writing” 
section doesn’t show it, we look at every volume to deter- 
mine which should be reviewed. All this is hardly worth 
mentioning, except that it explains what gave us the feeling 
that an unusual number of New Leaper contributors are 
producing books these days. A hasty check of recently—and 
soon-to-be—published books turned up an imposing list of 
titles by our writers: 

Bruno Bettelheim—The Informed Heart, Free Press. 

Tris Coffin—Not to the Swift, Norton, to be published in 
April. 

John Dos Passos—Midcentury, Houghton Mifflin, to be 
published February 27. 

Leslie Fiedler—No! In Thunder, Beacon. 

Thomas K. Finletter—Foreign Policy: The Next Phase, 
Harper. 

Louis Fischer—Russia, America and the World, Harper. 

Joan Gillespie— Algeria: Rebellion and 
Praeger. 

Seymour Harris—Higher Education in the U.S., Harvard. 

Norman Klein—A Troubled Eden, Stanford. 

Arthur Koestler—The Lotus and the Robot, Macmillan. 
to be. published March 6. 

Shao Chuan Leng and Norman D. Palmer—Sun Yat-Sen 
and Communism, Praeger. to be published March 1. 

Louis E. Lomax—The Reluctant African, Harper. 

Hans J. Morgenthau—The Purpose of American Politics, 
Knopf. 


Revolution, 





Trilling. Robert Penn Warren, Edmund Wilson. 


James Morris—The World of Venice, Pantheon. 

Joseph T. Shipley—Playing With Words, Prentice-Hall, 

Robert Strausz-Hupe, William Winters, Stefan Possony— 
A Forward Strategy for America, Harper. 

Harvey Swados—Nights in the Gardens of Brooklyn, 
Little, Brown. 

Alan S. Whiting—China Comes to the Yalu, Macmillan, 


ADD IVINSKAYA PROTEST: The following cable was sent to 
Moscow last week: 
PROFOUNDLY DISTRESSED BY THE ARREST AND TRIAL IN CAMERA 
OF MADAME OLGA IVINSKAYA AND HER DAUGHTER IRINA. ARE 
PARTICULARLY SHOCKED BY THE DISPROPORTION BETWEEN THE 
SEVERITY OF THEIR PUNISHMENT AND THE CRIME OF WHICH 
THEY ARE ALLEGED TO BE GUILTY. IT IS OUR HOPE THAT THIS 
MEASURE WILL BE RECOGNIZED AS A JUDICIAL ERROR AND THAT 
IT WILL BE PROMPTLY RESCINDED. IN THE MEMORY OF BORIS 
PASTERNAK WHOSE WRITINGS WILL ALWAYS HAVE A PLACE OF 
HIGH HONOR IN RUSSIAN LITERATURE AND IN THE NAME OF 
THAT RECONCILIATION OF CULTURES WHICH IS ADVANCED BY 
THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT BUT WHICH THIS INCOMPREHENSIBLE 
LEGAL ACTION CANNOT BUT PLACE IN JEOPARDY WE ADDRESS 
THIS APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST AUTHORITIES OF THE USSR. 

U.S. signers included: William Barrett, Jacques Barzun, 
Daniel Bell, Saul Bellow, Fred Dupee, Charles Frankel, 
Oscar Handlin, Paul Hays, Richard Hofstadter, Sidney Hook, 
Alfred Kazin, Irving Kristol, Robert Lowell, Robie Macauley, 
Robert Merton, Arthur Miller, Ernest Nagel, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Norman Podhoretz, Arthur Schlesinger Jr., Lionel 
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The UN: 


An End to Illusions 


Congo crisis clearly demonstrates that world organization is not a super-government 


ECENT EVENTs in the Congo have 
RR vinted up the comparative in- 
effectiveness of the United Nations 
in bringing order to that strife-rid- 
den African country. Considered to- 
gether with the massive Soviet attack 
on the Secretary General, Dag Ham- 
marskjold, and by implication on the 
UN itself, they give cause for a re- 
newed appraisal of the world or- 
ganization’s capabilities and limita- 
tions. The recent difficulties also may 
serve to dispel some dangerous il- 
lusions about the UN’s character, 
widely held by the public and, until 
recently, in official circles as well. 

The UN is an absolutely necessary 
instrument of minimal order in a 
world riven by cold war, and a forum 
in which world opinion may _in- 
fluence, but cannot force any na- 
tion, particularly a great power, to 
do its bidding. President Kennedy 
was quite right in affirming, after the 
recent Soviet attack upon the UN, 
that the organization was a shield 
for the small nations. But this does 
not mean, as many believe, that the 
United Nations is a world govern- 
ment in embryo, and that all that 
is needed to make it more effective 
is to “put teeth” into the organiza- 
tion—a phrase which usually means 
that the veto power of the great na- 
tions in the Security Council should 
be abolished. 

The veto constitutes formal recog- 
nition that the United Nations is not 
a super-government with executive 
power to coerce its members into any 
particular action. No majority de- 
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cision in either the Security Council 
or the General Assembly can create 
this kind of authority. Agreement 
among the great powers is an 
absolute prerequisite to effective UN 
action. 

If the powers agree, as was the 
case with the establishment of the 
state of Israel in 1948, the UN can 
take strong action. During the 1956 
Suez crisis, the world body was also 
able to exercise great influence, but 
largely because our Government 
labored under the mistaken notion 
that the UN was an embryonic world 
government. When the U.S. and 
Russia agreed on a common policy, 
the smaller powers—France, Britain 
and Israel—could not but submit to 
it. At the same time, the Hungarian 
crisis showed the real limitations of 
the United Nations: The world or- 
ganization lacked the power to force 
the Soviet Union to submit to its 
directives. 

President Eisenhower contributed 
to the confusion about the true na- 
ture of the organization with the 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


pious consolation that “two wrongs 
do not make a right,” and by con- 
gratulating the nations involved in 
the Suez crisis for obeying the As- 
sembly’s decree to withdraw “forth- 
with” from their occupied territory. 
He implied that such obedience was 
a moral act which would save world 
peace. But the President’s moral in- 
terpretation obscured the power 
realities of the situation. When the 
two hegemonous nations agreed, the 
smaller powers had no alternative 
other than obedience. 

The General Assembly resolution 
which ordered evacuation from Suez 
enabled Nasser to transmute military 
defeat into political victory, greatly 
enhancing his prestige in the Middle 
East. Although Lester Pearson, the 
Canadian Foreign Minister, tried 
vainly to soften the resolution, the 
majority of the General Assembly— 
under the leadership of the Indian 
delegate, V. K. Krishna Menon, and 
with the vigorous assistance of 
American delegate Henry Cabot 
Lodge—insisted that the victorious 
nations leave the conquered territory 
immediately. 

Since that time, 
thusiasm for the ascendancy of the 
General Assembly over the veto- 
bound Security Council has some- 
what dampened. The emergence of 
an Afro-Asian bloc in the Assembly. 
with an influence on the destiny of 
the world quite disproportionate to 
the power and responsibility of the 
nations which compose it, has given 
rise to some second thoughts. The 


American en- 








new Assembly principle, “One nation, 
one vote.” no more accurately mir- 
rors the realities of the international 
community than does the Security 
Council with its right of veto for the 
great nations. 

The present Congo crisis suggests 
some other limitations of the world 
organization. Obviously, the Charter 
prohibition of interference in the 
internal affairs of member nations 
has prevented the UN from doing 
any more than stationing an inter- 
national force, made up of voluntary 
national contingents from other Afri- 
can nations, in the Congo in order 
to preserve “law and order.” But 
what is law in a new nation with only 
a provisional constitution? As for 
“order.” it can only mean the pre- 
vention of overt violence. Little can 
be done by the UN to hasten the 
gradual non-violent competition of 
political and tribal forces until a 
viable core of authority is achieved. 

Some small progress toward this 
end seemed to have been taken when 
the General Assembly recognized 
Joseph Kasavubu, the constitutional 
President of the Congo, as the head 
of the Congolese delegation. This ac- 
tion, of course, did not endow 
Kasavubu with either constitutional 
authority or political prestige in the 


Congo itself. Since the assassination 
of former Premier Patrice Lumumba, 
every effort has been made to use 
the enhanced prestige of the dead 
leader to undermine Kasavubu’s posi- 
tion. Nevertheless, 
bly right in insisting that Kasavubu 


we are proba- 


is the most promising center of au- 
thority in the Congo, and that his 
program of federalism holds out the 
best hope of bringing the warring 
tribes, parties and regions under 
some kind of central power. 

The Assembly majority which gave 
Kasavubu his place of eminence 
could not have been achieved with- 
out the votes of the recently admitted 
new African nations of the French 
community. It is an indication of 
the tortuous process of Assembly 
politics that the man who helped to 
marshall these French African votes 
was a tribal brother of Kasavubu 
from the French Congo, across the 
river from the Belgian Congo. 

Among the many hazards of effec- 
tive United Nations action in the 
Congo has been the interference with 
central policy on the part of the na- 


tional contingents of the UN force 


—notably, those of Ghana and 
Guinea. Several African countries 
eventually withdrew their troops 
from the UN force. Until Prime 


Minister Nehru of India promised in. 
creased support for the international 
gendarmerie, it seemed as if these 
withdrawals might make further ae. 
tion in the Congo impossible. Rus. 
sia’s refusal to give financial support 
to the operation presented another 
hazard and was an additional indica. 
tion of the inability of the UN to 
act as a cohesive executive force, 
All these weaknesses and dangers 
are not due to any failure in UN 
leadership. Without the superb states. 
manship of Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold, very little could have 
been accomplished at all. Clearly, the 
UN’s limitations and _ ineffectiveness 
in the Congo crisis reflect the in- 
herent character of the organization, 
The situation in the Congo is 
serious, but it does not compare in 
scope with the resulting crisis in the 
UN itself. Fortunately, we now have 





realistic national leadership—and a 
strong UN 


Adlai Stevenson—which knows that 


delegation headed by 
the United Nations is an arena in 
which national and __ international 
policy must be made with vigor, not 
a super-government to whose decrees 
one simply submits. The United Na- 
tions must be saved. It cannot be 
saved if its character and functions 


are misunderstood, as in the past. 





SECURITY COUNCIL: 'NO EXECUTIVE POWER TO COERCE ITS MEMBERS INTO ANY PARTICULAR ACTION’ 
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COFFIN 


NY OLD prize fighter will tell 
AY. the roughest part of any 
match is the first hard, jarring blows. 
No matter how well prepared the 
fighter is, these first smashes are a 
shock. They can stun and confuse 
him and blow up his timing. Presi- 
dent Kennedy has taken his first 
punches, and is still standing. He 
appeared at a televised press con- 
ference a little grim and unsmiling, 
but he was still cool and in com- 
mand. 

A series of Russian jabs and then 
the stiff punch of Valerian Zorin at 
the United Nations were bruising. 
To old Russian hands in the State 
Department, this followed an almost 
predictable pattern—the warm hand- 
shake followed by a swift, cruel kick 
in the shins, as though to test the op- 
ponent, but without any deep malice. 

Washington theater-goers this week 
were entertained by a comic ver- 
sion of this scheme in a new play, 
Once There Was A Russian. It deals 
with the bewilderment and outrage of 
a simple American fighting man, 
Admiral John Paul Jones, at his 
treatment by the wily Potemkin and 
the very shrewd Empress Catherine 
II in 1788. Some of the lines by both 
Potemkin and the Empress might 
have been cribbed from Khrush- 
chev. 

What made the Soviet blowup at 
the United Nations so damnable for 
President Kennedy was that he had 
been working quietly behind the 
scenes to create an atmosphere for 
U.S.-Soviet cooperation in arms con- 
trol, and to cool down the Congo. 
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Kennedy’s plan for the Congo was 
to obtain the release of deposed 
Premier Patrice Lumumba and other 
political prisoners, disarm the vari- 
ous warring factions, set up a rep- 
resentative caretaker government, 
provide food for the hungry and 
have the UN bring in competent 
technicians. But, it is now apparent, 
neither the despot of Katanga, Moise 
Tshombe, nor the Russians wanted 
order in the Congo. Lumumba was 
murdered by the one, the other 
moved to so fragment the Congo that 
it will take months if not years to 
pick up the pieces. 

Fortunately for President Ken- 
nedy, his top Soviet advisers have 
been in Washington to counsel him. 
They are Ambassador Llewellyn 
Thompson, back from Moscow, and 
three former Ambassadors to the 
USSR, George Kennan, Charles 
Bohlen and Averell Harriman. The 
thinking of the Administration on 
the latest Soviet behavior is well re- 
ported by Chalmers Roberts in the 
Washington Post. It is briefly: 

e Khrushchev and Soviet power 
politics suffered a double defeat last 
fall, at exactly the time the Chinese 
were challenging his strategy, and 
this was both galling and dangerous 
for Khrushchev. His bid to control 
or at least influence the Congo 
through Lumumba was frustrated by 
the military coup of Colonel Joseph 
Mobutu. Then the Soviet attack on 
UN Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold, as the man _ responsible 
for allowing the coup to occur, was 


treated with cold outrage by a 


Congo, Soviet UN Maneuvers 
and Recession Test Kennedy 


majority of the nations in the UN. 

What made this so bitter for 
Khrushchev was that the Chinese 
were saying contemptuously, “We 
told you so.” They regard any aid 
to non-Communist liberation move- 
ments as a waste of money and re- 
sources and as discouraging Commu- 
nist revolution. 

¢ Khrushchev’s goal now is to 
help Lumumba’s lieutenant, Antoine 
Gizenga, gain control in the Congo. 
How far the Soviets will go in openly 
sending arms to Gizenga is not 
known. This is why President Ken- 
nedy at his press conference said 
firmly the United States would op- 
pose “any attempt” to intervene 
unilaterally in the Congo, and added, 
“T find it difficult to believe that any 
government is really planning to take 
so dangerous and irresponsible a 
step.” 

At the same time, Kennedy held 
out hopes for effective agreements on 
disarmament. His carefully chosen 
words were based on the theory that 
arms control has a higher priority 
for Khrushchev than tearing up the 
Congo and disemboweling the United 
Nations. 


RESIDENT KENNEDY also has dis- 
teat news on another front. 
The U.S. economy is worse off than 
he had anticipated, and yet the public 
and Congress are indifferent to his 
cries of alarm. Kennedy headed a 
team of Government officials giving 
frank man-to-man talks to business 
leaders in Washington last week, and 
after the meeting a steel leader said 








he was “glad” the President didn’t 


use the word “recession” because 
there wasn’t one. 

When this came up at his press 
conference, the President’s lips tight- 
ened in a moment of exasperation, 
and he replied: “I think we have 
been in a recession for some months, 
and we have not fully recovered from 
the recession of 1958. We are con- 
cerned because while there was an 
1949, 1954 


and 1958. we now have an economic 


economic slowdown in 


slowdown only two years after the 


1958 recession. So this compounds 
our difficulty. I would call this a 
recession.” 


The President had hoped that 





when the business and _ industrial 
community learned the facts, it would 
heed his call and undertake long 
needed rehabilitation of plant and 
equipment. Instead, there has been 
a dismal list of shutdowns. Some- 
what bitterly, Democratic leaders in 
Congress are pointing to the steel 
hearings in 1957 as indicating the 
social responsibility of American 
business. 

At that time, former Secretary of 
the Treasury George M. Humphrey 
was being questioned about a price 
increase announced by National 
Steel, which he headed. Senator Estes 
(D.-Tenn.) 


Kefauver pointed out 


that there was a discrepancy of $2.85 
per ton of steel between the steel 
wage increase and the price boost, 
and he asked, “Do you not think, 
Mr. Humphrey, that you could sell 
and produce more steel if you had 
your price down?” He also pointed 
out that the steel produced by this 
company went into tin cans for food 
and into automobile bodies. 

Humphrey replied, “I have just ex- 
plained to you I do not think we 
would.” 

Kefauver: “Why not?” 

Humphrey: “I do not think that 
a dollar for a family for a whole 
year [his estimate of the increased 


cost of his steel on a family’s pur- 





HUMPHREY AND KEFAUVER: 1957 SENATE STEEL HEARINGS RECALLED 


chase of canned goods] is going to 
have much effect on whether they will 
buy canned goods.” 

Kefauver: “We are not talking 
about a few cents. 
about $540 million.” 

Humphrey: “I am talking about 
a dollar on a whole family’s cans for 


We are talking 


a year. I am talking about our busi- 
ness and what our business is, and 
I do not believe that the difference 
we are talking about will affect the 
volume of steel in our line of busi- 
. . - It all depends: When there 


is a shortage of materials the cus- 


ness. 


tomer fixes the prices. because it is 
the customer who will bid the high- 


est... . When there is an abundance. 
it is the lowest priced seller who 
fixes the price. . . .” 

Humphrey did admit that the jin. 
creased price of steel was “having 
some effect” on a slowdown of large. 
scale construction projects in New 
York and Washington. 

This attitude can be contrasted 
with the stories of human despair 
ihat the energetic Secretary of Labor, 
Arthur Goldberg, brought back from 
his tour of distressed areas. One of 
his companions, Senator Vance 
Hartke (D.-Ind.), recounted to the 
Senate the tale of a coal miner who 
had wandered about for two years 
searching for work. In December he 
wrote his wife a letter. He could no 
longer endure the hunger and despair 
of his wife and children. Christmas 
was coming with no hope or joy for 
them. He would give them the best 
Christmas he knew how. If he were 
dead, they could live better on So- 
cial Security. He killed himself with 
a shotgun. 

Then there is ‘the letter, one of 
thousands sent to Congressmen, from 
a jobless man in Chicago: “I braved 
a 39-mile-an-hour wind and eight 
inches of snow to walk miles to 
answer the want ads. As I have found 
it for over a month of patient search- 
ing, there was no job, and I was 
willing to accept anything. One place 
had advertised for general male fac- 
tory help. I found a terrific mob, 
with no queue or system, and after 
an hour’s milling around a door 
opened and a man shouted, ‘We 
haven’t any jobs, that’s all.’ ” 

And if this isn’t bad enough news 
for the new President, reporters who 
are not on John Kennedy’s social list 
are complaining. One asked Pierre 
Salinger, the press secretary, how he 
could get on the list of those the 
President drops in on. And Mae 
Craig, television’s favorite Washing- 
ton newswoman, well known for her 
charming small parties, complained 
in her Maine newspaper column that 
Kennedy is going out too much 
socially. He hasn’t stopped in to see 
her yet. 
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ILO trade union reports reveal 


INTERNATIONAL 


DOUBLE-STANDARD 


national Labor Organization 
(ILO), a government-labor-manage- 
ment world agency whose simple 
purpose is “lo promote social justice 
in all the countries of the world,” 
published a staff report on “The 
Trade Union Situation in the 
U.S.S.R.” which has raised an angry 
storm of protest in American labor 
circles. Among its critics are former 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, 
Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Gold- 
berg and the Free Trade Union 
News, AFL-CIO official publication. 
The AFL-CIO Executive Council, 
now in session in Florida, issued 
a formal criticism of the document 
this week which coincided with the 
opening of the ILO Governing Body 
meeting in Geneva on February 28. 
The tripartite ILO has a_ noble 
history that stretches over more than 
40 years. The sole remnant of the 
League of Nations, it is now an 
independent United Nations special- 
ized agency; its 96 members include 
Communist and other dictatorship 
countries (any UN member auto- 
matically becomes an affiliate by an- 
nouncing its adherence to the ILO 
constitution). The Soviet Union, 
dropped from the ILO after the sign- 
ing of the Nazi-Soviet Pact led to 
its expulsion from the League, re- 
joined the organization in 1954, 
The cause of the present flareup 
becomes clear when some of the state- 
ments in the report on Soviet trade 


! FEW MONTHS AGO, the Inter- 





ARNOLD BEICHMAN, a frequent NEW 
LEADER contributor, has reported on 
international labor for over a decade. 
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unions are placed alongside the 
analysis of them that appeared in 
the AFL-CIO Free Trade Union 
News: 

ILO: “From the mission’s contact 
with Party members, it gained the 
impression that they constituted a 
dedicated minority with a sense of 
purpose. It is this rather special posi- 
tion of the Party that has given it 
such enormous influence.” 

AFL-CIO: “The question whether 
this ‘enormous influence’ of the Com- 
munist ‘elite’ may not be the result 
of coercion backed by the full power 
of a ruthless police state has ap- 
parently not been considered by the 
mission.” 

ILO: “Trade union bodies are 
elected democratically and are an- 
swerable only to the persons who 
elected them.” 

AFL-CIO: “There is a distinction 
between the formalities of selecting 
union officials and the democratic 
process through which union mem- 
bers can offer alternative views on 
issues, alter the procedure of electing 
their officers, or reject the policies of 
their leaders.” 

ILO: “Links between the trade 
unions and a political party are not 
peculiar to the Soviet system.” 

AFL-CIO: “Apparently the au- 
thors of the report do not see any 
difference between, let us say, the 
relations between the (British) 
Trades Union Congress and _ the 
Labor party on the one hand, and 
the Soviet trade unions and _ the 
Communist party on the other hand; 
that is, the links between trade unions 
and a democratic party and those 
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between trade unions and a totali- 
tarian party. Actually, the relations 
between the Soviet trade unions and 
the Communist party are comparable 
to those under a fascist regime—in 
Mussolini Italy, in Nazi Germany, 
in Franco Spain.” 

The ILO report does state: “There 
can be no doubt that in accordance 
with their rules the trade unions, 
like all other bodies in the Soviet 
Union, have to follow the leadership 
of the Party in their policies and 
activities.” 

Then it goes on to say: “At all 
events, when the circumstances of 
the Soviet state are borne in mind 
it becomes evident that the place of 
the trade unions and the work they 
perform cannot always be the same 
as in countries in which the tradi- 
tional forms and methods of trade 
unionism were developed.” 

And: “While continuing to be 
organizations which represent and 
speak for the workers, the unions are 
participating to an even greater ex- 
tent in running and strengthening the 
Soviet State. In their defense of the 
workers’ interests and welfare, the 
unions continue to urge the workers 
to make the greatest possible con- 
tribution toward strengthening the 
economy and raising the general 
standards of living.” 

What has particularly disturbed 
American labor leaders was the sharp 
contrast in the standards applied by 
the ILO staff to its report on Amer- 
ica, “The Trade Union Situation in 
the United States,” and to its survey 
of Soviet trade unions. 

In the USSR, the ILO mission was 








chaperoned by a representative of 
the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions and a representative 
of the Soviet State Labor and Wages 
Committee. It also was accompanied 
by Y. I. Gouk, a counsellor in the 
ILO who 


the places to be visited were worked 


is a Soviet citizen, and 


out with Soviet officials. 

In the New York Times of Janu- 
ary 30, Cyrus L. Sulzberger reported 
that. in addition, “the USSR sent an 
with the ILO 


group. read the report on Soviet labor 


official interpreter 
before it was issued and insisted on 
many alterations.” He also reported 
that Labor Secretary Mitchell had 
protested to ILO Director General 
David Morse about the publication 
of, in Mitchell’s words, “page after 
admittedly 
laudatory materia] about the Soviet 


page of unevaluated 
system, much of it irrelevant to the 
trade union situation.” 

“In the case of the unsophisticated 
reader,” wrote Mitchell, “the report 
gives the impression of praising the 
Soviet regime and of fully justifying 
the kind of labor or- 
ganization structure which the report 
itself points out exists in the Soviet 
Union.” 

When the ILO mission came to the 
U.S. last spring, it was given a letter 
by Mitchell which said that “the 
United States Government will in 
no way seek to interfere, restrict, 


subservient 


limit, control or influence the survey 
the ILO is making. Your study team 
is completely free to go where it will; 
to talk to whomever it wants; and 
to report whatever it may find.” 

Yet in the United States, the re- 
port said, the ILO investigators “felt 
it necessary to inquire very closely” 
into the question of corruption and 
racketeering. It examined _labor- 
management laws to see whether they 
inhibited the right of freedom of as- 
sociation. It found that anti-totalitari- 
an provisions in union constitutions 
“may also be explained perhaps by 
a desire to conform to legislation con- 
cerning Communist activities and to 
keep in line with public opinion on 
this matter.” The problem of anti- 


Communism in American labor ap- 
parently troubled the ILO team. 

“Returning to the provisions of 
union constitutions,” the report on 
American labor said, “experience in 
the United States and other countries 
has shown that the accusation of 
being a Communist, and a fortiori, 
the vaguer charge of ‘giving support’ 
to the Communist party, even when 
false, is difficult to refute. If such an 
accusation should be made for the 
purpose of discrediting candidates in 
an election, for example, it might 
endanger the principle of freedom of 
association.” 

It was in the United States, too, 
not in the USSR, that the ILO fact- 
finders applied as their guiding prin- 
ciple the need to “take account partly 
of real and definite facts and partly 
of impressions.” Thus the report on 
America observes, “What a particu- 
lar law says, for example, can be 
ascertained as a fact, but people may 
have different opinions [on how] 
the law is carried out.” 

The official Communist position 
on the ILO study is to be found in 
the Sunday Worker (February 19), 
which extolled its contents. “Forty 
years of lies and deceit about the 
trade unions and working conditions 
of the Soviet Union,” begins the 
first of two Worker articles, “are 
smashed to smithereens in the just- 
published 136-page report. . . .” and 
on and on for a full page. Unques- 
tionably, this ILO document will be 
used in a vast world-wide propaganda 
campaign in underdeveloped coun- 
tries to demonstrate the superiority 
of Soviet trade unions to free trade 
unions. 

The difference between the two 
ILO staff reports obviously is in the 
application of a double-standard: For 
the so-called’ unions of a closed so- 
ciety, there is gracefully bland re- 
porting of the facts; for the bona fide 
labor movement of an open society, 
there is unsmilingly duteous criti- 
cism. The report on the U.S. con- 
tains a discussion based on many 
private interviews about discrimina- 
tion against Negro workers in some 





American unions. Good. But the re. 
port on the USSR somehow fails to 
even mention the cultural, political 
and “social origin” discrimination 
against workers in that country. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
shortly after taking office Secretary 
of Labor Goldberg declared at the 
National Press Club: 

“I did not like the report of the 
ILO on the Soviet trade unions. . ., 
I thought the report on the Ameri- 
cans, while I took exception to it, 
was a hard hitting, objective report 
which was very penetrating and, 
while I took objection to some of the 
conclusions, | felt that the objections 
I had were in the range of legitimate 
difference. 

“The Soviet report, while it con- 
tained some things which I agreed 
with, contained other matters which 
I did not believe were equally in the 
same open. critical vein which char- 
acterized the report on American 
trade unions. In fact, I can tell you 
that before | became Secretary of 
Labor, I wrote, as a private person, 
to the Director of the ILO indi- 
cating my views in this regard.” 
that his 
criticism did not presage any U.S. 
withdrawal from the ILO. On the 
contrary, the remedy for improving 
the ILO, he said, “is to move forward 
to more vigorous and effective par- 


Goldberg made clear 


ticipation in the work of international 
bodies.” 

American labor leadership agrees 
that the ILO is too important a 
world agency to become a victim of 
either Moscow, which sees it as a 
useful vehicle for Communist maneu- 
vers in Asia and Africa, or of ultra- 
reactionary American employers, 
who have been fighting it during the 
last decade for the same reason they 
have been fighting unions during the 
last century. 

Nonetheless, its democratic mem- 
bers must take a new, long look at 
the ILO. The Kremlin has succeeded 
in threatening the very life of the 
United Nations; it should not be per- 
mitted to do the same thing in the 
International Labor Organization. 


The New Leader 
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A Modest 


arm 


Proposal 


By Ernest van den Haag 


KNOW OF NO respectable argument in favor of the 
ean farm subsidy program through government 
price fixing, purchasing and control. Yet it continues. 
Most experts are resigned to it. They feel that the pro- 
gram is politically unavoidable, and that, at best, only 
minor improvements can go through Congress. Nobody 
seems willing to try to do away with the program or 
even to limit it seriously, though everybody knows that 
it solves no problems and creates many. Indeed, its 
abandonment would lower food prices and save tax- 
payers more than $5 billion a year. 

Is it really impossible to stop this waste? Are the 
political obstacles really unsurmountable? I think not— 
if we go about it in the right way. We must continue 
to help farmers in need, but not through a blunderbuss 
subsidy which seldom reaches the intended beneficiaries. 

Though it would take years to streamline our im- 
mensely complicated apparatus of farm legislation, we 
can rid ourselves of its worst feature almost immediately 
by imposing a simple limitation: Each year the Govern- 
ment should purchase crops from (or make payments 
for not planting to) a farmer only as long as his total 
taxable income from all sources, including the Govern- 
ment, is less than $7,000. (The $7,000 figure may be 
adjusted to cost of living changes.) Purchases (or pay- 
ments) which inadvertently are made beyond this limit 
must be returned or debited against next year’s pay- 
ments, 

Clearly there is no economic sense in the farm subsidy 
except to increase the income of farmers when it is held 
to be too low. But a net income above $7,000 is hardly 
low enough to warrant a subsidy—in fact, it is markedly 
above the income of more than half the United States 
population. This limitation, therefore, would deprive no 
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one who could be called poor. Farmers with annual in- 
comes greater than $7,000 are unquestionably in the 
upper half of the income distribution; to subsidize them 
is to take money from the poor and give it to the com- 
paratively rich. Even the farmer who by dint of sub- 
sidies is in the $7,000 bracket is subsidized by the two- 
thirds of U.S. families who receive lower incomes. 

Furthermore, the farm program was never meant to 
help corporations. No payments should be made to them, 
except perhaps to closely held small corporations which 
can be regarded as partnerships. 

The limitation proposed here raises some technical 
problems, such as estimating incomes, reimbursing for 
overpayments, determining eligibility, etc. But none of 
these is insolvable. For example, if payment for the 
purchase of wheat has raised a farmer’s income above 
$7,000 in one year, though his estimated income was 
below that figure, the following year the farmer would 
owe the Government the overpayment, and the Govern- 
ment would owe the farmer the wheat purchased in ex- 
cess of the amount needed to raise his total net income 
to $7,000. The Government would subtract the excess 
payment from what it owes the farmer for the current 
year’s purchases; the farmer would subtract the excess 
wheat from what he must deliver to the Government for 


current purchases. 


UCH OF THE present Government subsidy goes to 

farmers (or corporations) who would become in- 
eligible. Certainly among the 12 per cent of our popula- 
tion who live on farms, many are poor and deserve help. 
Yet, despite the immense cost, our present farm pro- 
gram has helped them little, if at all. Fifty per cent of 
our farms produce less than 10 per cent of the farm 
output. The poor farmers do not produce enough of the 
crops bought by the Government to benefit much, while 
the wealthy farmers get wealthier, since the more he 
produces the more the Government buys or pays him for 
not producing. The proposed limitation would end this 
inequitable practice. 

Though all farmers in need would still be helped, much 
less would be purchased and the problems of storage and 
acreage controls would become manageable. There would 
be little incentive to produce surpluses once the Gov- 
ernment no longer offers prices that make it profitable 
to farmers making more than $7,000—who produce 
most of the surpluses. Production controls, whether or 
not left on the books, would probably become unneces- 
sary. 

Although there would be a firm floor under farmers’ 
earnings, they would not be placed in the humiliating 
position of relief recipients who get money without work- 
ing for it. Farmers would continue to sell their crops 
and receive payments in proportion to what the Govern- 
ment buys from them. 

Market demand and supply would return to play a 








large role in determining farm prices and in guiding 
farmers into the production of crops which are actually 
needed. Yet poor farmers would be no less protected 
against low prices than they are now. The more efficient 
big farms would continue. but those which are in busi- 
ness only because of the artificially raised prices would 
go out of business. This would further reduce overpro- 
duction and strengthen the family farm—which was the 
original and hitherto unrealized intention. 

No major unemployment problem would result either 
from the reduced purchasing power of rich farmers or 
from the fact that some may have to discharge their 
workers. Lower food prices and lower taxes would cause 
consumers to spend more on farm and non-farm goods, 
and increased employment elsewhere would offset any 
reduced employment on farms. Of course, those who 
built their business on the farm subsidy in its present 
form will suffer, at least temporarily. But if this is to 
be avoided, no federal subsidy can ever be stopped. 

It is sometimes argued that farmers should be sub- 
sidized because they produce something particularly im- 
portant: food. I doubt that tobacco and peanuts are 
really more important than penicillin and steel. But to 
the extent to which they are, people are eager to buy 
them, and farmers would actually need less protection 
against low prices than the producers of less essential 
goods, 

At times it is argued in a somewhat mystical fashion 
that farmers “produce” while other people are more or 
less parasitic middlemen. The physiocrats in the 18th 
century based their whole theory on this naive fallacy. 
So did Karl Marx, who recast proletarians as producers 
and nearly everybody else as exploiters. Yet in the literal 
sense, we are all middlemen. Farmers do not produce 
eggs. Hens do. And hens. not farmers, hatch chicks. 
Farmers are just middlemen between the hens and the 
consumers of egg sandwiches. They are middlemen, too, 
between the hens and the corn and between the seeds and 
the corn. In short, we all merely shuffle around the 
bounty of nature. We create only in the sense of bringing 
together or separating various products of nature so as 
to make them more valuable to us—whether we are 
farmers, or steel workers or stockbrokers. 

It is true that farmers run risks with regard to the 
weather and stockbrokers do not. But owners of resort 
hotels and bottlers of soft drinks run similar risks and 
we do not subsidize them. Let’s face it: Every business 
has its special risks. We should not protect farmers 
against special risks but against poverty. The proposed 
modified farm policy would protect farmers far more 
than any other segment of the population is now pro- 
tected, while getting rid of some of the costliest and 
most inequitable features of our present policy. 

The basic reason for our present farm policy has 
nothing to do with “reason.”” However generous the im- 
pulse, the existing legislative measures are unwise and 


10 


their effects are unbelievably perverse. The persistence 
of these measures is due to political pressure very largely 
based on ignorance. 

Though substantially benefiting but a few large planta. 
tions and farms, the program has been supported by 
most farmers. It gave them some help—however little, 
No alternative such as that offered here seemed available, 
The representatives of consumers, particularly of work 
ers and of non-farm low income groups, have never op- 
posed the farm program even though it is far more 
harmful to the interests of their constituents—and of the 
American people—than anything they are likely to get 
excited about. Even some labor leaders have defended 
the farm program, though nothing more contrary to 
labor’s interests could be conceived. It is hard to fathom 
why this is so. Apparently people in cities do not know 
enough about the farm program, while the farmers know 
just enough to vote for its supporters. As the city poli- 
tician does not find the issue politically profitable, he 
is willing to vote with the farm block for small favors 
that are profitable at home. And the politician with na- 
tional ambitions cannot afford to be against “help to 
farmers.” 

Though farmers do not constitute an overwhelming 
proportion of voters—somewhere between 10 and 15 
per cent—their political power by far exceeds their 
numbers. Electoral districts in most states are so drawn 
that each rural vote has far greater weight than each 
urban vote. Nonetheless, the proposed change in farm 
legislation is not politically hopeless. Most farmers would 
benefit as much as before, even though the total subsidy 
would be far less, since much of it now goes to the few 
farmers whose income exceeds the proposed $7,000 limit. 
There is no reason, therefore, for the mass of farmers 
to oppose the limitation. And it might be pointed out 
that the limited subsidy would actually make it possible 
to help most of them more than they were helped before: 
We could raise some Government purchase prices and 
soil bank payments, while still having less of a storage 
problem and less expense to the Government than now. 

Gradual further restriction of subsidies without un- 
due deprivation would become possible if the proposed 
limitation is accepted. In time, we might confine sub- 
sidies to farmers over a certain age limit set, at first, 
quite low—e.g., 23 years—and gradually increased up 
to, say, 35 years. In this way we will discourage people 
from entering farming solely for the sake of the subsidy, 
while continuing to help those who would find it hard 
to change now. 

Without the limitations suggested, no program can 
hope to drag us out of the present quagmire of senseless 
subsidies, overproduction and more subsidies. Since only 
a few rich farmers would be short of unequitable bene- 
fits and everybody else would gain I believe that, if 
properly presented, this program could win the approval 
of the American people, including most farmers. 


The New Leader 
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BOHN 


HILE I was in Washington 

I found my liberal friends 
more hopeful than they have been 
in 20 years. It seems to me we have 
more reliable progressive groups in 
the 87th Congress than we have had 
on the Hill for a long time. In both 
the House and Senate we have large 
and well organized groups of prac- 
tical politicians ready to do whatever 
is necessary to push through the 
Kennedy program. There are no 
fancy Dans among them; they are 
tough realists who will stick to- 
gether and fight to the last, for their 
faith in each another is an important 
source of their optimism. 

But there is one area in which 
the policy of liberal members of the 
House and Senate will cause disap- 
pointment across the country: civil 
rights. | suppose that all progressive 
citizens would agree that giving all 
properly qualified Negroes the right 
to vote in all of our states is the 
most important matter on our politi- 
cal agenda. But it looks right now 
as if this supreme moral issue will 
be postponed until next year—or 
even later. 

The close vote by which the Presi- 
dent won his office is extremely sig- 
nificant. The liberal Democrats do 
not have any dependable majority. 
They lost the crucial civil rights fight 
over Rule 22 by a small majority in 
the Senate and won by a small ma- 
jority in the House. To achieve their 
goals, they will be forced, therefore, 
to maneuver with utmost skill, and 
the President will have to employ 
every bit of influence at his com- 
mand. Under these circumstances we 
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THE HOME FRONT 





By William E. Bohn 


Liberals Unite 
Behind Kennedy 


must proceed with caution. If we 
were to start The New Frontier by in- 
troducing the sort of civil rights bill 
which many of us want, we should 
surely run into a tough filibuster in 
the Senate and our whole program 
might be sent spraddling. 

On the other hand, one of the 
most distinguished men in the Senate 
said to me: “A lot can still be done 
—nobody knows how much—by the 
courts and the executive department. 
It seems best to try out our pos- 
sibilities in these directions, and 
thereby discover what sort of new 
legislation we need. It is this sort 
of proposal that makes the hidebound 
Southerners see red. But if we begin 
with some practical and obviously 
necessary anti-depression measures, 
they will support us—and we shall 
have the advantage of a successful 
start.” 

As I sat in the galleries of the 
House and Senate I had the feeling 
our liberal forces were being held 
in check with a good deal of diffi- 
culty. But it is hard to draft legisla- 
tion which will actually serve its 
purpose. The very best technicians 
and_ then 
whatever passes Congress must stand 
the scrutiny of the courts and the 
tough experiences of the business and 
labor world. This is no place for 
slipshod and hurried action. 

Congressman Alfred E. Santangelo 
of New York recently summed up the 
legislative situation in a speech be- 
fore a trade union audience. He pre- 
dicted that five proposals will have 
the first call, and he listed them in 
what may well be their order of their 


must work for months. 


) minimum wage. 
(2) depressed areas, (3) Federal 
aid to housing, (4) Federal aid to 
education and (5) medical care for 
the aged under Social Security. This 
is not the whole Kennedy program. 
but it would be a rich harvest for 
one session of Congress. 
Santangelo did not discuss civil 
rights, immigration, migratory labor. 
unemployment insurance and the vast 
field of foreign policy. He and all 
of the other liberals in Congress are 
acutely conscious of the fact that 


precedence: (1) 


any progressive legislation must be 
put through by a combination of 
Northern Democrats and liberal Re- 
publicans. Liberal bills will be op- 
posed, on the other hand. by con- 
servative Republicans and an as- 
stubborn Southern 

really 


semblage of 

Democrats. We 
parties in the houses of our Con- 
gress, and because the organization 
is complicated the members are 
pushed and pulled in every direction. 
Any member’s vote may be dictated 
by his economic interest, his political 
connections or some immediate po- 
litical pressure. Under these circum- 
stances, it takes constant effort by 
party leaders to keep any group 
in line and ready to vote consist- 


have four 


ently. 

But despite all of the complexity 
and uncertainty, the Democratic 
liberals expect this session of Con- 
gress to be tremendously fruitful. The 
makeup of Congress has not im- 
proved since last year, but the gen- 
eral situation has changed enormous- 
ly. Last summer, when the liberal 
proposals went over like a row of 
nine-pins, most of the experts blamed 
Eisenhower. Legislators felt it would 
be silly to pass laws only to have 
them vetoed. This year we have a 
President and a Vice President who 
are positive rather than negative— 
and the stout old Speaker of the 
House seems younger and more ef- 
fective than ever. The subtle—and 
not so subtle—influences which go 
into the making of legislation will 
now be exerted on the side of in- 
telligence, progress and humanity. 
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Famine in China—Two Articles 





‘FORWARD LEAP’ 
N REVERSE 


By Yu Ping-fan 


NSTEAD OF making its usual year- 
ee claims of agricultural success, 
Peking last month announced the 
worst natural catastrophes China has 
known for 100 years. The New China 
News Agency disclosed that some 150 
million acres, or more than half of 
the cultivated acreage, were stricken 
in different degrees by drought, 
typhoons and floods. Entire harvests 
were wiped out in some areas. 
Drought, the most severe damaging 
agent, was so severe that “during 
more than 40 days in March-June 
the flow of water in the lower Yellow 
River was interrupted or nearly in- 
terrupted” and “eight of the 12 main 
rivers in Shantung province were 
dried up completely.” As a result of 
drought and waterlogging, many 
areas were heavily damaged by in- 
sect plague. 

These announcements were clearly 
designed to tell the Chinese people 
and the world that it was neither 
€ommunism, nor the People’s Com- 
mune system, nor the Administration 
in Peking that was to blame for the 
terrible starvation which is stalking 
the Chinese mainland. In 1958, the 
Government instituted the Great Leap 
Forward, a program of intensive in- 
dustrialization, and Communist party 
chief Mao Tse-tung promised the 
people that with hard work the ap- 
pearance of the entire country would 
be changed in three years. But life 
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for the Chinese people has become 
increasingly difficult; the food short- 
age has reached the proportions of 
a national tragedy. Peking had to 
find some scapegoat for the starva- 
tion and the natural calamities were 
conveniently at hand. Suitably exag- 
gerated, it was hoped, they would 
explain everything. 

The following official figures on 
natural damage to land during the 
past 11 years tell the grim story: 
12.5 million acres were damaged by 
drought and floods in 1950, 9 mil- 
lion in 1951, 11 million in 1952, 16 
million in 1953, 30 million in 1954, 
31.2 million in 1955, 48 million in 
1956, 46.7 million in 1957, 80 mil- 
lion in 1958, 100 million in 1959, 
and finally 150 million in 1960. With 
the exception of 1951 and 1957, 
the damaged area rose every year; 
and the amount of damage made a 
great leap forward in 1958, the very 
year in which Peking launched its 
Great Leap Forward program. Aside 
from natural disasters, however, there 
are three major causes which are 
relevant to China’s present acute food 
shortage. 

1. Neglect of agricultural develop- 
ment. Since 1958, the Government’s 
principal economic concern has been 
industry, particularly heavy indus- 
tries such as iron, steel and coal. In 
the spring of 1960, Party leaders. 
aware of the urgent food problem, 
gave increased attention to agricul- 
ture and sent their “best function- 
aries” to the countryside to improve 
production. Even though the Party 


was aware of disaster, the growth 
rate of agriculture remained very 
low—only half that of the coal in. 
dustry and only one-third of the re. 
spective rates for the iron and steel 
industries. 

2. Non-coordination of interde. 
pendent projects. The interruption 
of water flow in the lower section 
of the Yellow River from March 
through June must have been due to 
blocking of the upper valley by un. 
finished construction projects. Much 
of the conflict and confusion which 
occurred in the economic sector 
during 1960 can be traced to a lack 
of planning. In addition, there was 
a great deal of sabotage by the 
farmers, who thus express their re- 
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sentment at being deprived of their 
property, tools, materials and _pri- 
vacy. 

3. "Starvation Export." Despite the 
famine, increasing amounts of food- 
stuffs have been collected from the 
farmers for export. According to 
figures given by Food Minister Sha 
Chien-li, annual taxation and collec- 
tion of food grain rose steadily be- 
tween 1952 and 1959. The collection 
1959 
greater. 

In 1960, for example, the Chinese 
Communists maintained a high level 


after must have been even 


of grain export to the Soviet Union 
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and Communist bloc countries. And 
figures just made public reveal that 
rice exports to Hong Kong have 
risen in the last two months; record 
shipments of 8,500 tons were sent 
in January and February, topping 
the average rate for 1960 when a 
total of 74,000 tons were sent. 

While grain flows out of China to 
earn foreign exchange and to pay 
for goods from Communist coun- 
tries, Peking is trying to import food- 
stuffs trom non-Communist countries. 
It is buying over one million tons 
of wheat and 40,000 tons of flour, 
valued at $60 million, from Aus- 
tralia. This is described as Australia’s 
biggest wheat deal since World War 
J. The flour is being shipped now, 
and the wheat deliveries will be com- 
pleted by the end of June. Peking 
has also contracted for 350,000 tons 
of rice from Burma, and arrange- 
ments have been made for purchasing 
wheat from Canada. The Chinese are 
purchasing chemical fertilizers in 
Europe, too, in an effort to improve 
crop yields. 

Recent 
most provinces the daily grain ration 
is now only one-third to one-half 


reports indicate that in 


of a pound for each full laborer, and 
one-sixth to one-third of a pound for 
each half laborer or person without 
labor value. Even in Canton, usually 
comparatively well-supplied because 
of its proximity to Hong Kong and 
Macao, the monthly per capita 
vegetable ration has been reduced 
from one-third to of a 
pound. As a result of these starvation 
rations, the post offices in Hong Kong 
are full of parcels for China. 
Statements by the Party’s Central 
Committee since its last meeting 
have indicated that all possible efforts 
must be devoted to agriculture. The 
Central Committee has ordered that 
the original economic plan for 1961 
be scrapped and that a new one be 
drawn up which concentrates on im- 
proving agriculture. It is hoped that 
the situation will improve next year, 
but it is already too late to save 
hundreds of thousands who will die 
in China before this winter is over. 
© 1961-1FS 
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By L. La Dany 


THE COMMUNES 


Hone Kone 
N THE autumn of 1958, Peking 
People’s Commune 
program with the boast that the 
mobilization of the Chinese peasantry 
would lead China into “pure” Com- 
munism, Within a few months, 740,- 
000 recently formed collective farms 
were 26,000 com- 
munes. Under Party direction each 


launched its 


converted into 


commune was to build its own work- 
shops and small-scale industries, run 
its own schools and universities, form 
its own militia. Tens of millions of 
peasants were conscripted into huge 
labor formations and put to work 
digging canals which were to trans- 
form the geography of China. The 
peasants were given agricultural 
quotas aimed at increasing previ- 
ous crop yields by unprecedented 
amounts. 

Only three years earlier, one 
hundred million peasant households 
had been herded into the collectives 
and deprived of the private holdings 
they had received in an earlier land- 
reform. But under the collective 
system the peasants still were able to 
defend their interests. The 
communes, the personal invention of 
Mao Tse-tung, were designed to give 
Peking tight control over the country- 
side. 

From the start, the commune ex- 
periment did not proceed as smoothly 
as had been hoped. In February- 
March 1959, Party leaders held an 
unpublicized meeting at the provin- 
cial town of Chengchow and decided 


group 
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upon a strategic retreat: Initially, 
the “great” labor brigades within 
the communes were to play a more 
prominent role in performing agrari- 
an tasks. However, they were to re- 
main under the general direction of 
the individual which 
could draw their funds from the in- 
come of the brigades and organize 
and shift manpower. 

The retreat was viewed as a tempo- 
rary, tactical move, but soon some 
Party leaders began openly to criti- 
cize the wisdom of the commune 
system. In August 1959, therefore, 
a Party meeting reaffirmed the policy 
and condemned the critics. 

In the Spring of 1959, Peking 
claimed that agricultural production 
had doubled in the preceding year. 
Some months later these claims were 
deflated, but the corrected figures 
still represented an impressive jump 
in production. Until the summer of 
1960, the regime maintained its 
artifically inflated optimism. Then 
the Minister of Agriculture admitted 
that it was difficult to control nature. 
Millions of Party workers were sent 
into the countryside to spur the 
peasants. Reports trickled back to 
Peking that the village Party workers 
were restive and that the peasants 
were widely sabotaging orders. 

By the end of 1960 the situation 
was too grave for concealment. In 
some of China’s major provinces, 
Party leaders admitted that the com- 
munes had caused serious damage to 
agriculture. In Hupei province, one 
official charged that a completely 
erroneous policy had been followed 
in the communes along the Yangtze 
river: Too little had been sown for 


communes 
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the summer harvest, too much for 
the autumn. The results were disas- 
trous. 

In Fukien province, another Party 
leader covered his criticism of the 
communes by quoting from an early 
writing of Mao: “Much work was 
done to no purpose. We have many 
comrades who are not able to make 
a realistic estimate of the situation 
and to determine the conditions re- 
quired for an increase in produc- 
The Party official added: 
“These words uttered by comrade 
Mao in 1942.. 
today and are applicable to the 


tion.” 
. still sound familiar 


present situation.” 

At about this time the People’s 
Daily, organ of the Party leadership, 
openly sounded the alarm. Naturally, 
it placed the blame for the commune 
fiasco on the minor officials. They 
were accused of misunderstanding 
Mao’s directives for deep ploughing, 
close sowing and early planting. The 
cadres, it was further charged, failed 
to “see the difference between dif- 
ferent kinds of soil and insisted on 
a uniform treatment over wide areas 
of land.” Even more revealingly, the 
People’s Daily wrote at the end of 


1960: “It is extremely dangerous not 
to consider the peasants’ traditional 
methods of cultivating the land. If 
these traditions are ignored, produc- 


tion will not increase; it will de- 
crease.” 
Official Government — statements 


placed the major blame for the drop 
in production on natural disasters, 
particularly on widespread drought 
in the northern provinces. It might 
have been expected, therefore, that 
the regime would proceed vigorously 
with the canalization that had been 
carried out on a large scale in the 
previous two years. Instead, the 
Party called a halt to this work, ad- 
mitting that it had been badly done 
and had helped little. In fact, it ap- 
pears that the gigantic digging op- 
eration of 70 million peasants or- 
ganized into huge communal labor 
troops did damage to the terrain and 
was one of the major causes of the 
widespread drought. 

By the end of 1960, Peking ap- 
parently decided that it had had 
enough of the commune experiment. 
An editorial in the People’s Daily 
called for a complete overhaul of 
Farm im- 


the commune structure. 


plements, animals, land and the di. 
rection of manpower, it said, should 


be given back to the “small labor 


brigade,” or village unit. These 
brigades should determine _ their 


production methods. The turn-about 
was an open admission that the com. 
munes had failed, and it was un. 
doubtedly designed to forestall peas. 
ant unrest. 

But the “freedom” given to the 
peasants remains highly restricted. 
Production quotas are still deter- 
mined by the Party bureau of the 
great brigade. All crops, except those 
which exceed quota targets, also 
must be handed over to the great 
brigades. 

As for the communes, for the time 
being they have withered away, 
serving as administrative bureaus of 
little significance. The name still re- 
mains; after the propaganda of re- 
cent years, it could not be dropped 
without calamitous loss of face. 
Party leaders, of course, claim that 
the communes are merely suffering 
a temporary eclipse. But it is ap- 
parent even Peking has learned that 
the patience of the Chinese peasants 


has its limits. 





‘EVEN PEKING HAS LEARNED THAT THE PATIENCE OF THE CHINESE PEASANTS HAS ITS LIMITS’ 
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In the Soviet Press 


Y THE TIME the daffodils are 
Brushing their way up into the 
spring air, Nikita Khrushchey may 
be sending—or bringing—his re- 
newed gestures of “peaceful co- 
existence” like a spring bouquet to 
the new American Administration. 
But what are his real thoughts on 
the future of U.S.-Russian relations? 

To a regular reader of the Soviet 
press, it appears that the Soviet 
Premier, contrary to early indica- 
tions, has not yet made up his mind 
about John F. Kennedy. True, some 
of the President’s statements have 
been criticized. Pravda and Izvestia 
particularly did not like the refer- 
ences in his State of the Union 
message to Communist ambition for 
world domination, to U.S. hopes for 
the ultimate freedom of Eastern 
Europe and to the need for America 
to further build up its armed forces. 
“Stillborn myths,” said Pravda, and 
for the President to repeat them is 
not “common sense.” But this criti- 
cism has been highly qualified. 

Along with its first negative re- 
actions, for example, Jzvestia care- 
fully invoked the “partisans of the 
old force who do not wish to yield” 
and “old influences dating back to 
Eisenhower which still prevail,” in- 
stead of attributing anti-Soviet at- 
titudes to Kennedy directly. And a 
week after the State of the Union 
message, when the Communist party 
Central Committee had had plenty 
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of time to reflect, Pravda reminded 
its readers that “the new Govern- 
ment in Washington is still just 
taking its first steps . . . the near 
future will reveal whether it is ready 
to face reality, which demands that 
it renounce the decrepit dogmas of 
the ‘cold war’ and adopt a new 
course in U.S. foreign policy.” 

Khrushchev, who certainly mis- 
judged his influence on Eisenhower 
at Camp David, obviously does not 
want to commit the same error where 
the new President is concerned. Thus 
he apparently is still studying all the 
available clues to Kennedy’s charac- 
ter and outlook and will await a first 
meeting with him before drawing 
definitive conclusions. 

What the Soviet leadership thinks 
of the Kennedy Administration is 
closely related to its current evalua- 
tion of the American economy. The 
American economic recession has 
preoccupied the Russians for many 
months and continues to do so. 
Hardly a single strike, stock market 
fluctuation, agriculture, 
statistic of rising unemployment or 
notice of declining industrial output 
and gold reserve has gone unreported 
in the Soviet press. Pravda and 
zvestia have quoted extensively from 
the President’s frank analyses of the 
economic situation, playing up his 
remarks that the U.S. economy is 
in trouble and Americans had best 
prepare for the worst. Thanks to 
censorship of some of the more 
optimistic parts of Kennedy’s mes- 
sages, the impression left with Soviet 
readers is that the United States is 
close to collapse. 

It would be easy to write off this 


crisis in 


How RUSSIA SEES KENNEDY 


black image of America if it was 
intended only for domestic consump- 
tion. But there is ample evidence 
that the Soviet leaders take America’s 
economic recession very seriously. 
In his January speech interpreting 
the recent Communist summit con- 
ference, Khrushchev expressed con- 
fidence that the U.S. will not re- 
cover from shocks suffered at home 
and abroad and will prove increasing- 
ly unable to use its economic re- 
sources effectively. The losses of the 
United States and of capitalism as 
a whole, he said, are “irreparable.” 
The Soviet Premier went on to de- 
clare that “The American monopo- 
lists have been and remain the 
principal usurers and exploiters of 
the peoples. One is fully justified in 
concluding that both in the economic 
field as well as in the field of in- 
ternational politics, the main power 
of capitalism has entered a phase of 
growing difficulty and crises—the 
phase of its decline.” 

The Russians seem convinced that 
America’s balance of payments prob- 
lem, the disruption of traditional ties 
with overseas markets and resources 
and intensified competition with West 
Germany, Britain and France will 
result in a lowering rate of industrial 
growth and still more unemployment. 
Nowhere in Soviet statements can 
one find the slightest suggestion that 
the U.S. is learning and will learn 
to cope with its problems. As Pravda 
succinctly editorialized, “It goes 
without saying that no one can cure 
the capitalist economy of its ailments 
—it is incurable.” The President’s 
proposed measures for economic re- 
covery may alleviate present distress, 
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in the Soviet view, but they cannot 
prevent the next inevitable recession 
—which is likely to be worse than 
the current one. 

This view of America and capital- 
ism naturally colors Russian predic- 
tions for Soviet-American relations. 
From the Soviet press, it is apparent 
that the Kremlin sees at least two 
ways in which the U.S. could re- 
spond to the Soviet challenge of 
“peaceful coexistence.” 

1. If the United States feels that 
the tide is running heavily in the 
wrong direction, it might launch an 
all-out war against the USSR in a 
desperate effort to prevent a peace- 
ful Communist victory. Khrushchev 
and the Soviet press often mention 
this possibility, but with apparently 
growing confidence that it will not 
happen in the foreseeable future. Just 
last month the Premier 
“Among the ruling classes of the 
imperialist camp, a fear for the fu- 
ture of capitalism prevails. The most 
reactionary circles are showing in- 


warned, 


creasing nervousness and a tendency 
toward adventurism and aggression, 
which they hope will improve the 
shaken state of their affairs.” But. 
he said, “we possess increasing pos- 
sibilities for placing obstacles in the 
path of the warmongers. Consequent- 
ly, we can forestall the outbreak of 
a world war.” Nor is there any sign 
in other Soviet statements that the 
Soviet Union expects capitalist “nerv- 
ousness” to get out of hand at the 
present time. 

2. President Kennedy could face 
reality, as the Soviet Union sees it, 
and gracefully accept defeat. He 
must recognize once and for all that 
the Communist bloc will soon have 
absolute superiority over the West 
and therefore the only sensible course 
would be to bring American policies 
into line with the new balance of 
forces. This would give the Soviet 
Union a free hand to continue to 
make piecemeal gains, until it would 
not be a case of capitalism encircling 
Communism or of “who is encircling 
whom,” Soviet 


as the press now 


delicately describes it, but of un- 
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equivocal Communist encirclement. 
Khrushchev calls this “bringing im- 
perialism to heel” through “peaceful 
coexistence,” and it is clearly what 
he would like most. 

But there is still another prospect, 
short of war. The most striking aspect 
of Soviet policy since the November 
of the 81 Communist 
parties is that it adds an “or else” 
to the bid for Western cooperation. 
If the Kennedy Administration is 
not responsive to Khrushchev’s idea 
of a détente, the November mani- 
festo implies a Soviet willingness to 


declaration 


stir up agitation in pressure points 
around the globe—Berlin, Laos, the 
Congo, Japan, Belgium, Latin Ameri- 
ca and wherever else there are con- 
flicts to exploit. 

It is necessary, in the words of 
the manifesto, “to intensify the 
vigorous actions of the masses in 
defense of peace” and to “arouse the 
righteous indignation of the peoples 
against those who follow a war 
policy.” The new combination of 
“cooperate or else” appears to be a 
of Khrushchev’s failure last 
spring to get concessions from the 
United States on Berlin—and of 
criticism by the Chinese of his 
policy of détente. Evidently the So- 
viet Premier still hopes that the al- 
ternative of cooperation will prove 


result 


more attractive to Washington than 
the prospect of a few more Congos 
all seething at once. Having been 
burned once, however, he can no 
longer be sure of how America will 
respond, 

The Soviet press began to lay the 
ground for negotiations with the 
new Administration early in the year. 
On inauguration day, January 20, 
it abruptly muffled its theme of 
“ugly America” and stressed the 
vision of a “hopeful America” eager 
to improve Soviet-American 
tions. For some days thereafter, all 
learn about the United 
States from the two leading Soviet 


rela- 
one could 


newspapers was that it was rejoicing 
Khrushchev’s congratulatory 
cable to Kennedy and over the re- 


lease of the RB-47 fliers. The Ameri- 


over 


can people, implied Pravda and 
Izvestia, took both these events as 
omens that the cold war, like the 
harsh winter of 1960-61, would soon 
thaw. At the 
Radio began broadcasting optimism 
to the The Soviet 
Union, it said, “wants its relations 


same time. Moscow 


whole _ world. 
with the United States to be normal, 
It wants, together with America, 
fairly and peacefully to solve the 
problems dividing us and threatening 
universal peace.” 

While there has been much talk 
in the Soviet press about the desire 
on both sides for negotiation, it is 
interesting to note that there has 
been almost no discussion of specific 
issues which the Russians hope to 
settle through negotiation. One Mos. 
cow Radio comment put disarmament 
and a nuclear test ban first among 
major international problems, saying 
that “some progress toward the solu- 
tion of these problems would reduce 
international This and 
other references to the importance 


tension.” 


of banning nuclear tests suggests 
that Khrushchev may now be pre- 
pared to close the narrowing gap 
between the Soviet and the Western 
positions at Geneva. 

The Soviet Premier may indeed 
feel that the disadvantages of the 
limited inspection system proposed 
are far outweighed by the advantages 
to the Soviet Union of an atmosphere 
of relaxation in which the United 
States will find it increasingly hard 
to bolster Western unity. In stimu- 
lating relaxation, though, Khrushchev 
may be less interested in reaching 
with the US. 


than in creating the appearance of 


actual settlements 
negotiation, and thereby encouraging 
Britain, France and West Germany 
to look toward Moscow. This tactic 
would be difficult for the United 
States to handle, because it cannot 
easily take the position of being 
against negotiation. 

If the United States responds ef- 
fectively to the challenge of “peace- 
ful coexistence,” however, the Soviets 
will have to take another look at 
their strategy. 
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India Counts Its Heads _— 


Carefully planned nation-wide census also studies socio-economic conditions 


BoMBAY 
HIS WEEK, 750,000 specially 
I ccstsd Indians will complete a 
project launched February 10 that 
promises to be the world’s largest 
census. When the final figures are 
in, they are likely to show that more 
than 430 million heads were counted. 
But the census takers are not merely 
counting heads. Through a carefully 
prepared questionnaire, they are 
probing into the socio-economic back- 
sround of a vast multiplicity of races 
that are at varying stages of develop- 
ment and have widely different so- 
cial, religious and cultural back- 
grounds, 

The census takers are putting 13 
basic questions to India’s 80 million 
families. These relate to religion, sex, 
marital status, birthplace, educa- 
tion, profession and mother tongue. 
For the first time, no citizen will be 
asked for his caste or sub-caste, or 
if he belongs to a “backward class” 
(usually Hindu untouchables) or 
“backward tribe.” For the first time, 
also, information will be sought on 
housing and household conditions, 
the degree of urban congestion, 
existing types of workshops and 
their products, and migration, par- 
ticularly from rural areas. 

By the end of this month, census 
takers are expected to have visited 
every home, palace, jail, school, 
artisan workshop, factory and ware- 
house in India. Actually, work to- 
ward this goal began last summer 
when census takers climbed to 18,000 
feet in the Himalayas and pushed 
deep into the inaccessible jungles of 
the Naga Hills close to the Burma- 
China border to collect information. 
Their work, quite apart from physical 
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hardship, was enormously difficult. 
They had to cope with the taboos of 
orthodoxy, the inborn reluctance of 
the peasant to give away anything, 
even information, the constant shifts 
in population and the huge influx of 
refugees from Pakistan since the last 
census in 1951. A two-year program 
of publicity and preparation for the 
current nation-wide count, however, 
has done much to aid the census 
takers in their task. Indeed, it has 
encouraged officials to attempt a 
socio-economic study of 500 selected 
villages. It has helped, too, in efforts 
to count the “homeless”. 

There are, for instance, 750,000 
people in Bombay alone whose only 
home is the pavement. Most of them 
have jobs and the means to pay for 
shelter, but there simply is not 
enough shelter available. Similarly, 
there are 250,000 construction work- 
ers here who move from zone to 
zone as they finish one job and start 
another. No housing is provided for 
them and they are quite content to 
live in tin and rag shanties at the 
work site. In cities like Delhi and 
Calcutta, with its teeming refugees, 
the situation is even worse. The steps 
taken to alert these citizens to the 
poll, and the setting aside of three 
nights for counting them, have 
proven most effective. 

By the end of March, the Chief 
Census Commissioner hopes to an- 
nounce a provisional all-India popu- 
lation figure. Forecasters say it will 
be 430 million; it was 360 million 
in 1951. After a second check of the 
tabulations, the socio-economic data 
will be collected and published— 
probably not before 1963. 

Operation Census will not only 


give India a true idea of its own 
complexity; it will confirm what the 
Government has been telling the 
Indian people for years: that how- 
ever hard they work for progress 
and however hard the world tries to 
help them, they cannot achieve self- 
sufficiency as long as the national 
birth-rate remains at its present high 
level. This truth already is uncom- 
fortably obvious to the urban dwel- 
ler. And, quite apart from musi- 
rooming family planning centers and 
clinics, the average Indian in cities 
like Bombay is going out of his 
way to study this problem and over- 
come it. 

But the backbone of India is its 
750,000 villages, which are slow to 
adopt new ideas and even slower to 
accept the fact their way of life needs 
change. In the last 10 years, hundreds 
of thousands of dedicated Indians 
have been trying to get the peasants 
to grow more food, use more water 
and better seed and fertilizer, live 
away from the cattle and build new 
homes. They have been fighting the 
taboos of caste, creed, color, religion 
and superstition. Even when they 
win, the victory is rarely clear-cut. 

Yet the Indian villager, once he 
accepts a new idea, does so with 
astonishing single-mindedness. It is 
hoped, therefore, that the results of 
the census will convince him that 
unless he agrees to change his ways 
India faces the very real possibility 
of a human explosion. The ancient 
safety valves of famine and pestilence 
no longer operate as freely as they 
did in the bad old days. Nor is the 
average man here any longer willing 
to accept as his kismet (destiny) 
suffering, starvation and death. 








Now the West must move boldly to help 
the underdeveloped nations prosper 


by their own efforts 


THE 
HALF-WAY 


REVOLUTION 


By Barbara Ward 





The struggle for the sympathy and allegiance of the 
newly independent nations poses increasingly complex 
problems for the West on several levels—political, eco- 
nomic and psychological. In this article, adapted from 
a chapter in her new book, India and the West (pub- 
lished this week by Norton), Barbara Ward discusses 
some of these problems and suggests ways of dealing 
with them. For many years associated with The Econo- 
mist of London, Miss Ward is also the author of Five 
Ideas that Change the World and Faith and Freedom, as 
well as a contributor to Foreign Affairs, Harper’s and 
other magazines, At the present time, she is living in 
Ghana, where her husband, Sir Robert Jackson, 
holds the post of Commissioner of Development. 





Mi DO NOT WIN battles either of weapons or of 
ideas by remaining perpetually on the defensive, 
To want no more than to stop Communism probably 
ensures that ultimately Communism cannot be stopped. 
Far more important than any steps taken to lessen the 
threat or limit the pretensions of Communism are the 
positive aims, policies and visions which the West wishes 
to achieve itself. 

But what are they? Here we meet a profound paradox, 
The world has never been more receptive to the force 
of new ideas; it has become revolutionary in a sense 
never before experienced by the human race. Man has 
often lived through great changes and great upheavals, 
But now the revolutions are multiple and simultaneous. 
The economic revolution of growth, technology and in- 
dustrialism is spreading around the globe. The political 
and social revolution of equality—national equality, 
racial equality, economic equality—destroys the old tra- 
ditional landmarks and inspires new hopes and passions 
from one end of the earth to the other. And the most 
ubiquitous and unpredictable of all revolutions—modern 
scientific advance—abolishes space, annihilates time, 
opens the vistas of the infinitely great in outer space, 
of the infinitely small in human heredity, offers a hint 
of an unlimited plenty and the possibility of atomic 
annihilation. 

Such a molten world of change is, inevitably, malleable 
and plastic to a degree never experienced before. The 
earth’s political and social crust has become thin and 
friable; not a year passes without the tremor of a sub- 
sidence or a volcanic burst from the fires banked up 
below. Regimes fall in a night, rioting students chase 
elected prime ministers from their assemblies, politicians 
of 20th century inspiration throw off colonial rule, while 
in the streets tribal gangs hack each other to pieces. 

In a period of such change and confusion, of such 
incandescent energy and uncontrollable aspiration, those 
who offer new molds for the lava flow of human hope are 
certainly working with and not against the general move- 
ment of the age—a visionary age, rebellious, impatient, 
violent and aspiring. And this inevitably creates the con- 
text in which Communism, the most coherent and articu- 
late organizer of revolution in human history, seeks to 
guide the torrent of unleashed human energies into the 
channels of Communist control. 

In sharp, paradoxical contrast, the free Western nations 
seem to have few such ambitions. They are compelled 
to accept the fact of world-wide change; but, on balance, 
they give the impression of finding it a nuisance rather 
than an opportunity. This attitude has put a strong im- 
print of defensiveness on much of their international 
policy. They react to an external challenge—to Com- 
munist encroachment, to resurgent local nationalism, to 
an anti-colonial outbreak; but it cannot be said that the 
various reactions add up to much more than either 
holding a line or retreating to unprepared positions. One 
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has no glimpse of an underlying strategy, of men at 
work with a sense of creating history, confident, as Rus- 
sian or Chinese leaders seem confident, that the levers 
of the future are in their hands. On the contrary, the im- 
pression at times is of leaders abandoning regretfully 
their domestic round of politics and recreation to turn 
almost with disgust to deal with another unwelcome 
intrusion from the external world. 

The contrast is all the more remarkable in that it was 
in this same community of Atlantic nations that all the 
modern revolutions had their origin. It was the Western 
powers which achieved the first breakthrough into eco- 
nomic growth, allowing its explosive powers to create 
areal if still disorganized world society. They launched 
all the continents on the tremendous experiment of mod- 
ernization and opened them up to trade and settlement 
whether they wanted it or not. They carried to them new 
ideas of economic and national equality which effectively 
helped to undermine old ideas and old institutions. But 





now, with the ruins all around them of traditional so- 
cieties, and with painful struggles apparent on every side 
of a new order waiting to be born, the Western powers 
suddenly seem to be abdicating—as though the wrecker’s 
job were enough and they had little interest in the build- 
ings to be raised on the world’s dismantled sites. 


H°" HAVE THEY COME so to underestimate and misin- 
terpret the spirit of the age? Why, having launched 
all the revolutions, are they now so unmoved by them, 
save perhaps to reflex actions of distaste? How is it that 
a world engaged in the heroic task of re-creating its whole 
social order in the pattern of growth and hope stirs so 
little interest, so little sense of participation, so little 
confidence for the future among those who first set the 
whole process in motion? 

It is not enough to point to the wealth of the West. 
although this is undoubtedly a factor, since wealth can 
breed complacency. It is not enough to point to the 
sudden disappearance of the absolute world dominion 
which the West enjoyed until the day before yesterday. 
Wealth, after all, gives larger elbowroom and opens up 
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greater possibilities of action; to have enjoyed a posi- 
tion of dominance and influence in the past is often a 
very potent reason for wishing to continue to have it. 
These may be contributory causes. They are not the 
real explanation. 

This must be sought in more fundamental political at- 
titudes. Here the most revelant fact is that, in their in- 
ternational relations, the Western powers still cling to 
the idea of an automatic, self-regulating system in which 
each nation, pursuing its own interests, contrives in some 
mysterious way to serve the interests of all and create a 
functioning community. 

An analogy from domestic policy may make the point 
clearer. During the early thrust of industrialism in the 
West, the underlying beliefs of the governing groups 
were still rooted in laissez faire. But as the system with 
its complexities, opportunities and injustices developed, 
two forces made for change: More citizens acquired the 
vote and could exert pressure on the government; and 
humane and Christian conscience could no longer tolerate 
the flagrant evils of an unregulated economy. The de- 
cision to use government as an instrument of greater 
justice and solidarity was fundamental to the change in 
the West from a narrow class-oriented market to the 
mass consumption economy of today. 

But in the world at large a comparable shift has yet 
to occur. Like the dispossessed urban workers of Vic- 
torian times, the peoples of the underdeveloped world 
have been drawn into the modern economy; but so far, 
they participate in its labors rather than in its rewards. 
In this new world-wide society, the Western nations form 
an elite whose wealth is increasing. Past savings make 
fresh saving easier; and the rich grow richer in a closed 
circuit of shared and profitable exchange. 

It is almost as though the Marxist prediction of the 
increasing wealth of the few and the growing impoverish- 
ment of the many, which has been negated within demo- 
cratic society, has reappeared at the world level to create 
even wider disturbance and unrest. The old polarization 
between the classes in the domestic economy has given 
place to a new one in the developing world: a division 
between the wealthy lands of the North, where the break- 
through to sustained growth has been achieved, and 
the underdeveloped lands of the South, where partial 
mobilization creates an explosive mixture of hope and 
frustration. 

The analogy also gives the clue to a positive Western 
approach. The Western powers must repeat at the in- 
ternational level the decisions which saved free society 
within the nation. It can be argued that they have taken 
an essential preliminary step. By ending colonial control, 
they have, as it were, enfranchised the developing na- 
tions as they once enfranchised their own workers. But 
the next fundamental step—to use governmental action 
to share wealth more widely, to distribute some of the 
riches and build up the prosperity of the poor—has yet 
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to be taken. The Western powers have not yet quite 
brought themselves to abandon the fallacious idea of a 
self-regulating world economy and put in its place a re- 
sponsible social order in which wealth and opportunity 
are more evenly shared. 


His Is THE WEsT’s unfinished business. So far it 

has carried the world’s economic revolution half- 
way—only to the point of involving the world’s peoples, 
not to the point of satisfying them. And the work that 
lies ahead is to create the permanent institutions and 
policies by which Western wealth can be set to work 
positively to advance the world’s general welfare, to 
build up the conditions in which developing nations can 
prosper by their own efforts in a stable and expanding 
international economy. 

Seen in this context, the annual transfer of, say, 1 
per cent of national income from the wealthy to the 
developing nations is not a bribe or a dole or a means 
of buying off the Communists. It is not charity. It is 
justice. It is applying to a new world society the funda- 
mental principles of equity and solidarity without which 
the West could never have surmounted the uncertainties 
and pitfalls of its own nascent industrialism. In such a 
form, even the proudest nations can accept assistance, 
for they are not being bought up or patronized. They are 
being asked, as fellow citizens of a new great society, to 
join in building a fairer, juster and more ample world. 

Naturally, to be effective, such a policy requires that 
the underdeveloped nations pursue a serious strategy of 
expansion themselves. India, for example, should be 
given high priority in future aid programs precisely be- 
cause India has the plans, the administrators, the lively 
entrepreneurs, the general will to develop, thus insuring 
that capital assistance will make the maximum impact. 
Sustained and successful cooperation with India, achieved 
through functioning joint institutions, has the chance 
not only of local success but also of creating new patterns 
of working and prospering together. 

The Marshall Plan’s impact did not end in 1952. It 
left behind it a whole legacy of new thought and policy 
in Europe, and a new habit of cooperation within the 
Atlantic area. A “Marshall” approach to India could 
begin to establish just such a flowering of new thoughts 
and relationships between Asia and the West, and create 
new patterns of cooperation for other areas, such as 
Africa, once political stability and economic cohesion 
permit the attempt at a big push there as well. 

But the greatest significance of a new approach based 
upon a sustained effort of economic assistance lies in 
the battle for men’s minds. The Communists’ most effec- 
tive argument is still that economic aid simply masks 
a Western attempt to reimpose imperial control by eco- 
nomic means. These debts you are piling up, they argue, 
tie you to America’s chariot wheels. These billions of 
blocked rupees are the shackles destroying your eco- 


nomic independence. The Westerners do not help you 
for nothing. They are entangling you in their economic 
web and when the day of reckoning comes, you will 
find—as Egypt and Tunisia and Central America have 


discovered in their time—that the imperial debt collectors 





will stop at nothing to recover their stake. 

The attack may sound ludicrous to Western ears; but 
it has a different ring in Asia and Africa where im. 
perialism is still the most vivid memory, where so often 
in the past private investment was its point of entry and 
where gunboats turned up to collect the debt. The myth 
cannot be dispelled simply by the defensive arguments 
that times have changed, that Britain’s backing down 
over Suez or America’s patience over Cuba proves that 
the imperialist drive has spent its force. All too often, 
the Asian or African reaction to such pleas is to believe 
that fear of the Russians has induced the West’s new 
patience—an argument which increases Communist pres- 
tige and makes the West look not restrained but simply 
weak. The memories of imperialism cannot be exorcised 
simply by not doing what other nations never thought it 
legitimate to do in the first place. The need is for a posi- 
tive framework of Western action based upon the opposite 
of exploitation: the transfer of wealth from rich to poor 
to ensure that the poor can develop their own potentialities 
for their own good. 


A PRESENT, a Western student involved perhaps ona 
joint work project with Indian students from the 
troubled universities of Calcutta or Lucknow cannot ex- 
plain coherently what the West really intends. He cannot 
say that Western governments are finally committed to 
positive, long-term economic aid aimed simply at bring: 
ing the rest of the world up to the level of the developed 
lands. He cannot explain, with missionary fervor, how 
his nation’s domestic principles of justice and solidarity 
must now be made world-wide. He cannot say that the 
deepest traditions and highest aspirations of the West 
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are involved in the great task of world reconstruction. 
He cannot boast that he and his sons and his sons’ sons 
will be engaged in the task until a modest affluence in 
bread and work and shelter is the lot of all mankind. 

The Western student cannot therefore even begin to 
talk of the value and advantage of free institutions; for, 
as an American extremist once remarked, in these days 
“the rich want liberty but the poor want ham and eggs.” 
So he loses out in the argument to the well-trained young 
fellow from Moscow who genuinely believes himself en- 
gaged on a crusade for all mankind, and who attacks the 
Western student for belonging to a society which puts 
profits first, exploits the world, grows richer while the 
rest grow poorer and does nothing to lessen the gap— 
save perhaps when a Communist scare leads to some 
improvised and half-baked activity. 

But if patiently, doggedly, cooperatively, undeterred 
by difficulties and setbacks, unconcerned by criticism and 
misunderstanding, the Western powers set themselves to 
create the agencies of joint work for world development, 
and if they financed them adequately for the enormous 
task, the young Western student would no longer be un- 
able to give a reason for the faith that is in him. His 
argument would be action, his proof the facts. And the 
process of disproving the Marxist myth—a process which 
began with the first Factory Act and the first shilling in 
the income tax—would be completed by replacing the 
picture of imperialist exploitation with the reality of 
world-wide economic aid. 

It is possible that such modifications in Western policy 
would ultimately affect even the Communists. The most 
tragic legacy of Marx and Lenin has been to educate 
a whole generation of leaders in ideas and attitudes that 
no longer touch reality. The imminent international col- 
lapse of capitalism, its essentially imperialist nature, its 
utter inability to deviate a handsbreadth from the his- 
torical path mapped out for it by Marxism-Leninism over 
fifty years ago—these are still the staple dogmas of Com- 
munism and they introduce into all the West’s relations 
with the Communists an element of wild and discon- 
certing irrationality. 

Western nations whose one aim is to stay home are 
attacked by Communist idealogues for intending aggres- 
sion. Industrialists whose only idea is to invest safely 
in Canada are accused of plotting the economic infiltra- 
tion of Southeast Asia. Above all, the Western powers are 
caught in the cruel dilemma of not knowing whether the 
Communists. on the basis of their inherited phobias, 
genuinely fear them as ravening capitalists, or whether 
they simply believe—with an equally inherited bias— 
that they are museum pieces to be contemptuously swept 
aside. The first possibility seems to demand Western 
conciliatoriness, the second Western toughness. The 
dilemma is not made easier by the fact that both re- 
actions often seem to be needed at the same time. 

The only way in which some security and sanity can 
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be achieved in Western relations with the Communists 
is by gradually destroying the mania in Communist 
minds and enabling them to see facts directly, not through 
the distorting glass of ideology. When one considers the 
rigidity of Marxist dogma, this may seem to postpone 
understanding to the Greek Kalends. Yet there are signs 
in Russia of a certain shy onslaught of reason. 

The imminence of capitalist collapse under repeated 
slumps and crises has given ground to Khrushchev’s 
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cautious admission in America that “the slaves of capital- 
ism live well”; and it is significant that one of the points 
most at issue between Moscow and Peking is whether co- 
existence with “ravening imperialists” is possible. Peking 
argues that they will continue to raven, Moscow suggests 
that the risk of hydrogen war will deter them. Khrushchev 
has not, it is true, made any admissions about capitalists 
changing their colors. He simply implies they are too 
scared to practice the old aggressions. But if, while 
maintaining as much armed strength as is needed for 
effective deterrence, the Western governments employed 
their power mainly in sending grainboats, not gunboats, 
tractors, not tanks, it is possible that Khrushchev’s case 
for the possibility of coexistence would be strengthened, 
and that this in turn would affect the future policies of 
600 million Chinese, fully armed and organized under 
total state control. 

No one can be dogmatic on this point. No one can be 
certain how long it will take for reason to reassert itself 
over myth in the Communist world. But there is already 
a distinct deviation between the more relaxed views of 
Moscow and the revolutionary rigidity of Peking’s faith. 
It is in the West’s interests to enlarge this area of 
ideological disagreement as vigorously as possible; and 
certainly one way of doing so is to offer sustained, in- 
controvertible and world-wide proof that the link between 
capitalism and exploitation has given way to a new re- 
lationship based upon shared wealth, joint work and 


common humanity. 
© 1961—W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 
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HERE Is A touch of irony in the 

fact that the American dollar, a 
major instrument of Europe’s in- 
dustrial and financial recovery. is 
now in trouble because of the mount- 
ing tide of gold flowing from’ our 
shores to Europe. It was only two 
years ago, in fact, that the principal 
currencies of Europe became inter- 
changeable as a result of the huge 
economic salvage operation which the 
United States undertook for the 
benefit of shattered Europe after 
World War II. While this last hurdle 
in the way of a free flow of trade was 
being eliminated, the United States 
was running a balance of payments 
deficit of about $15 billion, losing $5 
billion in gold and $10 billion in the 
form of dollar liabilities, mostly held 
in Europe, which could be presented 
for payment in gold. 

The situation during recent years, 
when our international accounts 
have been in the red to the tune of 
$3.5-$4 billion a year, has been es- 
pecially disturbing, and rumors of 
an impending devaluation of the dol- 
lar have been floating about in such 
financial centers as London, Zurich 
and Frankfurt. It is gratifying, there- 
fore, that President Kennedy has an- 
nounced his intention to avoid any 
such devaluation, and to keep un- 
changed the present price of $35 for 
an ounce of gold. 

The dollar has replaced the British 
pound as the reserve currency of the 
entire free world. It would be a stag- 
gering blow to international con- 
fidence and stability, and an un- 
worthy return to foreign central 
banks which keep large parts of their 
reserves in dollars, if the dollar were 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Keeping the 
Dollar Stable 


devalued. There would not even be 
a temporary competitive advantage 
for U.S. exports in such a move, be- 
cause European countries (with the 
possible partial exception of Germany 
and Switzerland) would immediately 
match the American devaluation. 

The only beneficiaries of a cheap- 
ened dollar would be speculative gold 
hoarders and such gold-producing 
countries as the Soviet Union and 
South Africa. It would indeed be a 
sorry end to America’s big foreign 
economic salvage operation if its 
own currency were subjected to 
serious international deterioration. 

But no such end is in sight. The 
underlying American position in 
world production and trade remains 
immensely strong. United States in- 
dustries are eminently competitive. 
In 1960, they ran up a favorable 
balance of about $4.5 billion in mer- 
chandise trade transactions with the 
outside world. Our tariffs on Euro- 
pean automobiles are lower than 
those of European countries against 
Detroit’s products. And we could sell 
much more 
abroad if it were not for discrimina- 
other _ barriers 
against our farm exports. 

As against $16 billion in dollar 
liabilities, we have $40 billion in 
foreign investments. It is also worth 


agricultural produce 


tory quotas and 


remembering that in the years im- 
mediately after the War many foreign 
economists, especially in Great Brit- 
ain, were convinced there was a 
permanent “dollar gap” in Ameri- 
can-European commercial relations. 
Europe, they said, could never hope 
to earn enough dollars to pay Ameri- 
ca for what it needed. That dollar 


gap has been reversed—with conse. 
quences that are temporarily discon. 
certing to the United States. This ex. 
perience shows that tides can shift in 
the international balance of pay. 
ments. 

Our present difficulties are po. 
litical in origin rather than eco. 
nomic. Our favorable showing. in 
merchandise trade is overbalanced by 
foreign aid expenditures, by the 
maintenance, at a high and expensive 
level, of our armed forces and their 
dependents in many parts of the 
world and by the outflow of Ameri. 
can dollars for investment. The situa. 
tion also has been aggravated by non. 
commercial movement of U.S. capi- 
tal, caused by the higher interest 
rates which prevail in Europe and 
to some extent by fear of a dollar 
devaluation. 

The situation is serious and calls 
for action. And while there is no 
cause for the introduction of ex- 
change controls or for a relapse into 
self-defeating protectionism, the gold 
outflow will not be much affected by 


such mild measures as cutting the 


duty-free allowance for returning 
American tourists or requesting 
servicemen overseas to cut their 


spending by $80 per annum. 

Ways and means must be found 
of reducing costs in foreign aid and 
in the maintenance of our overseas 
military establishment. There also 
must be realistic negotiation to re- 
move barriers to American exports. 
Perhaps these were justified during 
Europe’s first poverty-stricken years 
after the War, but they make no 
economic sense during today’s east- 
ward outflow of gold. We should in- 
tensively promote foreign travel in 
this country, too, and sweep out some 
bureaucratic stupidity and bad man- 
ners in the process. 

Europe has almost as much of a 
stake as the United States in keeping 
the dollar a stable convertible cur- 
rency. Given cool heads and reason- 
able judgment in public and private 
finance on both sides of the Atlantic, 
there are good prospects of achieving 
this goal. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





The Change From ‘Could’ to ‘Should’ 


America and the World of Our Time. 


By Jules Davids. 
Random House. 597 pp. $7.50. 


IN A SENSE, the 20th century may 
be called the “American century” in 
international politics. The dramatic 
entry of the United States on the 
world stage during World War I 
changed both the form and substance 
of the relations among states. Previ- 
ously, power had been acknowledged 
as the chief regulator of international 
politics: Policy makers tended to de- 
fine political issues in terms of what 
the various powers could or could 
not do. Since World War I, the prime 
consideration has been what they 
should or should not do. This re- 
flected the American way of looking 
at international politics. It was con- 
genial to America to define interna- 
tional political issues in terms of ad- 
hesion to, or departure from, a code 
of inter-power behavior, based upon 
two cardinal principles: (1) the in- 
violacy of the independence and in- 
tegrity of all peoples, weak and 
strong; (2) the renunciation of vi- 
olence. 

These ideals as such are not pe- 
culiar to American thinking—they 
have been propagated by various 
European schools of thought since 
the 18th century—but they did come 
to dominate international politics 
largely under American impulsion. 
The United States set the tone of 
20th century world politics by initi- 
ating the establishment of a universal 
organization that would inhibit vi- 
olence and ensure respect for the well- 
defined rights of all states both by 
moral suasion and by taking punitive 
action, if necessary, on behalf of the 
world community. The vicissitudes 
of the world in the 20th century were 
the vicissitudes of this conception. 
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The grandeur and nobility of the 
conception is beyond doubt. Yet the 
record shows that the new style of 
politics did not result in the advent 
of a lawful, orderly, non-violent 
world. True, many formerly depen- 
dent peoples gained independence, 
but some lost it again without re- 
dress. Violence, far from disappear- 
ing, reached new heights after the 
establishment of the new interna- 
tional order. International wrong- 
doers were not effectively isolated 
and brought to dock by an aroused, 
unanimous world community; there 
was, instead, either unchecked ag- 
gression or the division of the world 
into equal, warring camps. Above 
all, even during peaceful stretches, 
life under the new dispensation has 
lacked precisely that feeling of tran- 
quillity and security which one would 
expect from the prevalence of a uni- 
versal order based upon law. In 
fact, there had been much more of 
this feeling of tranquillity and se- 
curity in the world during the pre- 
ceding era of power politics when 
the nations paid no lip service to 
ideals of non-violence and a rule of 
law governing all international re- 
lations. 

How can we account for the dis- 
appointing outcome of this noble ex- 
periment in 20th century interna- 
tional politics? It is natural for 
Americans to blame the unsatisfac- 
tory working of the new system on 
the greed, irrationality and indolence 
of peoples and politicians. The new 
principles were correct in themselves; 
in fact, they alone could provide a 
foundation for a satisfactory inter- 
national order. The trouble was that 


Reviewed by Paul Kecskemeti 
Philosopher and essayist ; 
Contributor to “Partisan Review” 


they were not applied. Too much of 
the old power politics survived, and 
to make things worse some new- 
fangled varieties also emerged. The 
natural defenders of the new prin- 
ciples of international morality, on 
the other hand, either neglected their 
task or backslid into power politics. 

It is in this spirit that Jules Davids 
presents the record of American for- 
eign policy in the 20th century in 
America and the World of Our Time. 
One factor he suggests as responsible 
for the sorry state of the world is 
American isolationism. “The change 
of America’s status increased its re- 
sponsibilities in world leadership. The 
dilemma which confronted the United 
States in the years before World War 
II lay in the fact that the American 
people were unwilling to accept fully 
the implications of these responsibil- 
ities.’ But why did America turn 
isolationist? Because, says Davids, 
the various powers insisted upon pro- 
moting selfish national interests at 
the Peace Conference, thus making 
Wilson’s idealism appear hollow and 
false. Things did not get better as 
time went on. When FDR called upon 
all countries to put aside “all thoughts 
of domination, of selfish coalitions, 
of balances of power . . . none of the 
great powers was prepared to follow 
the President’s advice.” 

Since World War II, Davids notes 
a general retreat from Wilsonian and 
Rooseveltian idealism. The spirit of 
power politics reasserted itself. Dur- 
ing the war, “cooperation was sought 
insofar as it would further national 
interests.” And during the postwar 
era, “both the United States and the 
Soviet Union were basically con- 
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cerned with protecting and advancing 
their interests”; thus “the conflict 
between the two powers narrowed 
down to a struggle for domination 
in Europe and Asia.” 

All the above judgments contain 
a good deal of truth. The aftermath 
of World War I was not a very 
propitious time for setting up a new 
world order based on non-violence 
and respect for well-defined rights. 
The merits of the new principles of 
international politics cannot be 
judged solely on the basis of what 
happened to them in these troubled 
times, although one may question 
the wisdom of trying to make them 
work in such a maximally inhospi- 
table environment. Yet it is possible 
to push the analysis a step farther. 
Even under the most favorable con- 
ditions, could one hope to regulate 
the international political process by 
defining what is and is not permis- 
sible among states, and taking puni- 
tive action against wrongdoers on 
behalf of the international commun- 
ity? Some keen political thinkers, 
George Kennan for example, have 
called attention to the inherent im- 
plausibility of the idea. The political 
process does not lend itself well to 
codification and to the impartial ad- 
ministration of law. As to morality, 
one can reject the errors of Machi- 
avellianism and recognize the funda- 
mental importance of the moral di- 
mension in politics, and yet hold that 
a moralizing approach to political 
issues often compounds the evils of 
power politics instead of overcoming 
them. 

Davids gives a clear and vivid pic- 
ture of American foreign policy dur- 
ing the last 60 years, but he never 
comes to grips with the basic prob- 
lem: the unsatisfactory working of 
the grand design of using interna- 
tional organization to take strife and 
violence out of the relations among 
powers. He rightly notes the lack of 
cooperation among the members of 
the two universal leagues, their self- 
ishness and indecision, but fails to 
pay enough attention to the inherent 
flaws of the grand design itself. 
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Mideast Ups and Downs 


Challenge in the Middle East. 
By Harry B. Ellis. 
Ronald. 238 pp. $4.00. 


PUBLISHED IN 1956, this book by 
the Christian Science Monitor's Mid- 
dle East correspondent might have 
caused a stir; in winter 1960-61, one 
suspects, it will hardly cause a ripple. 
Through no fault of the author: This 
happens to be another book on the 
Middle East, that tem- 
porarily at least has ceased to be one 
of the world’s chief trouble zones. 
There is much reason to assume that 
the Middle East’s eclipse in world 
politics is more than just seasonal; 
Jordan may erupt again and coups 
d’état in other parts of the region 
are quite possible, but it seems some- 
what doubtful that the Middle East 
will, in the foreseeable future, regain 
the pre-eminence it had for so many 
years after World War II. 

The underlying causes are not dif- 
ficult to divine; intrinsically this is 
not one of the world’s key areas. 
The population of the whole Middle 
East is not much more than that of 
Indonesia or Pakistan. It has no 
important raw material but oil, and 
there happens to be too much oil 
on the world market anyway. Its 
strategic bases are gradually losing 
importance with the improvement of 


an area 


rocket techniques, and cynics could 
argue that the Middle East has even 
lost its near-monopoly of political in- 
stability; the Congo, Cuba and half a 
dozen other countries can now press 
much more formidable claims in that 
direction. 

Harry Ellis has covered Middle 
Eastern affairs for his newspaper 
from Cairo and Jerusalem, New York 
and Boston, for almost a decade. He 
has talked to most of the leading 
Middle-Eastern statesmen and many 
American diplomats concerned with 
the area, and his observations on 
American activities and interests in 
the Middle East are of interest. He 
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Editor, “Soviet Survey”; author, 
“Communism and Nationalism in the Middle East” 


traces the ups and downs of Ameri- 
can relations with the United Arab 
Republic, surveys American interests 
in other parts of the area and pre- 
sents short descriptions of the work- 
ings of such agencies as the Mutual 
Security Program and the Develop. 
ment Loan Fund. His definition 
of King Hussein and King Saud as 
“political anachronisms hanging on 
against the winds of change” is un- 
doubtedly correct, painful as it may 
appear to some Americans. 

Ellis’ analysis of “Communist in- 
fluence” is restricted to Soviet poli- 
cies in the area and therefore at best 
gives an incomplete picture, ignor- 
ing the activities of the local Com- 
munist parties and the front organi- 
zations. 

Essentially this book is a plea for 
a new American orientation in the 
Middle East. Ellis believes that 
Arab leaders, notably Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, are far more deeply con- 
cerned about the dangers of Com- 
munist influence than is realized by 
many in the West. At the time the 
book was written Nasser was indeed 
involved in a bitter struggle with the 
Communists who challenged his lead- 
ership of the pan-Arab movement; 
since then there has been a recon- 
ciliation between Moscow and Cairo 
and Egyptian activities in Africa 
(through the “Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Committee” and other such organiza- 
tions) have been of great help to the 
Soviet Union in its policy in the 
dark continent. This could not per- 
haps be foreseen by Ellis, but even 
if we disregard the ups and downs 
in Soviet-Egyptian relations, the case 
Ellis makes for greater American sup- 
port for Nasser is not quite convinc- 
ing. 

Ellis regards Nasser as the most 
influential and popular figure in the 
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Arab world; such an appraisal was 
undoubtedly correct three or four 
years ago, but at present it is a highly 
debatable contention. For there is 
not the slightest doubt that Nasser’s 
prestige has slipped since 1957—not 
only among the Middle-Eastern gov- 
ernments, but also among the Arab 
peoples, including the population of 
the northern section of the UAR. 
Ellis is not unmindful of the fact 
that closer American cooperation 
with Nasser would perhaps endanger 
the Lebanese Christians, Israel and 
others in the Middle East, but such 
“risks must be measured against the 
overriding American need to stop 
the Communist advance in_ the 
Middle East.” 
thesis, support for Nasser is the best 
way to stop the Communists since 
“decline of President Nasser at this 
time would greatly advance Com- 
munist interests in the Middle East.” 
All these assumptions seem highly 
doubtful but it may not be necessary 
to discuss them in detail, for Ellis’s 
case breaks down on his own pre- 
mises. He stresses, quite correctly, 
that Nasser is under considerable in- 
ternal pressure “to take anti-Amer- 
ican positions and make anti-Amer- 
ican statements.” If so, open 
American support, far from strength- 
ening Nasser’s position (as Ellis 
wants), would actually weaken him. 
Nasser needs anti-Westernism to keep 
him going; his prestige among his 
fellow Arabs was never higher than 
during the Suez crisis. If the main 
aim of the West should be to 
strengthen Nasser, Britain and 
France, paradoxically enough, have 
done more towards that end than the 
American well-wishers of Nasser. 
Regardless of American friendship 
or hostility, Nasser will follow a 
neutralist line, with all that implies 
—at least until the Communists chal- 
lenge him next. Fortunately for the 
peoples of the Middle East and the 
world at large, the present eclipse of 
the area in world affairs has helped 
to reduce somewhat the seriousness 
of these problems even if they have 
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not been solved. An unsuspecting 
newspaper reader in 1956 must have 
reached the conclusion that Egypt 
was one of the world’s major powers, 
whereas it now seems painfully ob- 
vious that it is a poor and rather 
weak country, too slender a basis for 
any great power ambitions—even the 
scope for its mischief-making has 
been limited. 

In these circumstances Western in- 
activity in the Middle East during the 


last year or two has probably been 
the most sensible policy to follow. 
It is very doubtful whether in the 
present situation great new initiatives 
are needed, and it is regrettable that 
Ellis has concentrated so much on his 
recommendations for a new policy 
rather than on presenting some more 
vivid descriptions of life in the 
Middle East such as are found in his 
previous books, and, too infrequently, 
also in the present volume. 





Revolutionary Classic 


Anarchism. 
By Paul Eltzbacher. 
Libertarian Book Club. 272 pp. $6.00. 


In 1908 A FIRE completely de- 
stroyed a building on Sixth Avenue 
in New York. That relatively minor 
tragedy put an end to the activities 
of a group of radical mavericks who 
called themselves “individualist anar- 
chists” and whose leader was Ben- 
jamin R. Tucker. The flames con- 
sumed the group’s entire stock of 
literature, and shortly afterward 
Tucker gave up his apostolate. 

Nine years later, in 1917, another 
conflagration of a different kind de- 
stroyed what was still left of the 
anarchist movement in Europe and 
America (except the Spanish-speak- 
ing countries). That cataclysm, was, 
like the Sixth Avenue fire, an ac- 
cident; for it might not have oc- 
curred but for the dynamic and 
demonic will power of Lenin, whose 
plans for a second revolution were at 
first opposed by almost the entire 
leadership of his own party. The 
active anti-capitalism of successful 
Bolshevism deprived anarchism of 
what prestige it still enjoyed among 
the intransigent elements because of 
its terrorist and later “direct-action- 
ist” glamor. Following the Bolshevik 
Revolution, most anarchists went 
over to what theoretically was the 
very opposite of their previous creed. 
So much for the fatal role accidents 
played in the history of what once 
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Author, “Rebels and Renegades,” 
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was the “red specter” before it was 
supplanted by Bolshevism. 

Shortly before up the 
struggle in 1908 and moving to 
Monaco, where he died in 1939 at 
the age of 85, Tucker published the 
English translation of a survey of 
the most important anarchist theories. 
The book appeared in Germany in 
1900; the name of its author, Paul 
Eltzbacher, a judge and college lec- 
turer and by no means an anarchist, 
immediately became a_ household 
word for the then still quite active 
anarchists the world over. For the 
book was the most convenient time- 
saving device any devotee of anar- 
chism could desire. In seven chapters 
dealing with the outstanding repre- 
sentatives of the different anarchist 
schools, the author presented the 
views of William Godwin (1756- 
1836), Pierre Joseph Proudhon 
(1809-65), Max Stirner (1806-56), 
Michael Bakunin (1814-76), Peter 
Kropotkin (1842-1921), Benjamin 
Tucker (1854-1939) and Leo Tolstoy 
(1828-1910). 

Eltzbacher did not summarize the 
views of these thinkers in his own 
words, a customary and often mis- 
leading procedure. Instead, he culled 
from their own works the most 
striking passages about the state, 
law, property, the stateless and class- 
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less society and other key concepts. 
The book, long forgotten and out 
of print in the many languages into 
which it was translated more than 
half a century ago, has now been 
republished by the Libertarian Book 
Club of New York. Of the Club’s 
members it may safely be said that, 
belonging as they do to various 
schools of anarchism, they all agree 
on only one basic point: the rejec- 
tion or “negation” of the state. 
Traditional anarchist negation of 
the state is the result of at least four 
historical factors. First, the classic, 
almost timeless protest of the in- 
dividual against the authority of the 
state. Second, the revulsion of some 
sensitive, early 19th century radicals 
and liberals against the terrorist 
abuse of centralized power by the 
Jacobins and against their would-be 
emulators of the Blanquist and re- 
lated schools who dreamt of a party 
dictatorship. (This revulsion and fear 
found its most brilliant expression in 
Proudhon, who inspired the two 
Russian giants of modern revolution- 
ary anarchism, Bakunin and Kropot- 
kin. and to a certain extent also the 
American individualist anarchist, 
Benjamin R. Tucker.) A third major 
factor was the internecine struggle 
between Bakunin and Marx for pre- 
dominance during the First Interna- 
tional (1864-1876). Bakunin, though 
otherwise a self-confessed disciple of 
Marx, tried to outbid his teacher in 
radicalism by postulating the im- 
mediate abolition of the state. And, 
finally, there was the protest on the 
part of many irreconcilable and im- 
patient elements against the modera- 
tion of the democratic socialist lead- 
ers who believed in reforms to be 
obtained from the state by the ballot. 
While they all agree on the even- 
tual abolition of the state, the various 
schools of anarchism differ on such 
subjects as the question of property, 
the use of violence and the ideas of 
egoism versus altruism. Eltzbacher’s 
book is an excellent guide through 
the labyrinth of these ideas. They 
may not be of crucial importance 
to the mid-20th century student of 
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revolutionary politics and doctrine, 
but they are of interest to the student 
of the history of ideas. 

The publishers have added to the 
original edition of the book a chapter 
about “Anarchism and Anarcho- 
Syndicalism” written by Rudolf 
Rocker (1873-1958), the last of the 
theoretical Mohicans of modern 
anarchism. The appended chapter is 
full of propagandistic exaggerations 
—for example, the author claims that 
the Spanish anarchists controlled 36 
daily papers—intended to make the 
reader believe that anarchism is still 


very much alive all over the world. 
The sad fact, however, is that just 
as the American Communists ab. 
sorbed practically all the “Wobblies”, 
so did the European Communists in. 
corporate most militants and rank. 
and-filers of European anarchism, 
For most revolutionists are attracted 
more by the concrete lure of power 
than by the abstract glamor of liberty 
and many “class-conscious” workers 
are an easy prey to the delusion that 
the abolition of private capitalism 
necessarily entails the abolition of 
exploitation and oppression. 





Filiopiety and Criticism 


Recording America’s Past. 
By David D. Van Tassel. 
Chicago. 223 pp. $6.00. 


ONE OF THE more notable phenom- 
ena of recent historical scholarship 
in the United States has been the 
increasingly large number of studies 
of American historiography. Under- 
lying this interest is a new sense of 
pride on the part of American histo- 
rians, a feeling that American histo- 
rical writing has reached maturity 
and that the time has come to survey 
and summarize what has been done 
and what remains undone. 

Most of the works published so 
far are biographical or topical in 
their treatment. But David D. Van 
Tassel, of the History Department of 
the University of Texas, has dealt 
with this subject from a different 
angle in his book, Recording Amer- 
ica’s Past: An Interpretation of the 
Development of Historical Studies in 
America, 1607-1884. He has set out 
to examine the whole range of Amer- 
ican historical studies from the first 
settlers to the founding of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association. He has 
sought to learn “how did historiogra- 
phy develop in a country made up of 
a people on the move, whose story 
is one of successive breaks with the 
past and outspoken commitment to 
the future.” 


His concern is more 
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with trends and causes than with the 
work of individual historians. And 
the guiding assumption underlying 
his work is that “historical studies 
developed in America in response to 
contemporary needs.” 

The earliest histories of America, 
Van Tassel shows, were largely pro- 
motion tracts to attract settlers and 
investors. Then Puritan ministers 
turned to history to remind their 
straying flocks of the purposes of 
the settlement and penalties for im- 
piety. When the struggle raged be- 
tween the colonists and the mother 
country, colonial historians searched 
to find historic rights justifying 
American resistance to the new reg: 
After the 
war, American historians justified 
the Revolution as a struggle not 
merely for the rights of the colonists 
but for the rights of all mankind. 
Earnest antiquarians glorified the 


ulations and restrictions. 


role played by their locality or state 
in winning independence:  biogra- 
phers—and here Parson Weems set 
the pattern—wrote hero-worshipping 
and filiopietistic lives of the founding 
fathers; and the romantic nationalists 
headed by George Bancroft subordi- 
nated the story of the individual col- 
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ony or state to the larger theme of 
the growth of a single nation. 

By the late 1840s, with the rise of 
anew generation of historians farther 
removed from the Revolution, filio- 
piety began to wane. A group of 
younger, local historians sought to 
infuse a new critical spirit into the 
study of the history of their regions 
and looked with a skeptical eye upon 
oft-repeated stories. But their work 
was interrupted by the worsening sec- 
tional conflict. During and after the 
Civil War, historians on each side 
of the Mason-Dixon line championed 
their section. Northern writers glori- 
fied the Union cause as another vic- 
tory in the continuing struggle for 
human freedom, while the South- 
erners sought to vindicate the “lost 
cause.” Then in the late 1870s, when 
wartime passions had subsided, his- 
torians joined in promoting sectional 
reconciliation. The centennial an- 
niversary of the Declaration of In- 
dependence stimulated a vast out- 
pouring of patriotic hymns to the 
founding fathers designed to bind 
the nation’s wounds. 

Although these developments im- 
peded the growth of a critical spirit, 
many local historians imbued with 
that spirit resumed at the war’s end 
the task of fostering critical histori- 
cal scholarship in the United States. 
Eighteen eighty-four witnessed the 
culmination of their work. The pub- 
lication that year of Justin Winsor’s 
Narrative and Critical History of 
America stands as a monument to 
their achievements. And 1884 marked 
the beginning of a new era in Amer- 
ican historical writing. In that year, 
a band of zealous young scholars, 
fresh from the German universities 
and champions of the scientific 
method, founded the American His- 
torical Association to give a new di- 
tection to historical studies in this 
country. The heyday of the amateur 
historian was drawing to a close. 

The heroes of Van Tassel’s study 
are the pioneers of the critical spirit 
who flourished between the 1840s 
ind 1880s. The most significant 
contribution of his book is its rescue 
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of such men as Henry B. Dawson, 
John Gilmary Shea and Hubert Howe 
Bancroft from the neglect they have 
suffered. These men were local his- 
torians and amateurs—a damning 
indictment so far as the professional 
historian of today is concerned. But 
Van Tassel demonstrates their 
achievements, and these were sub- 
stantial. These men were largely re- 
sponsible for the collection, preserva- 
tion and publication of innumerable 
documents essential to the study of 
American history which might have 
otherwise been lost. Their work laid 
the foundation upon which the later 
professional historians would build. 

Van Tassel has provided a salutary 
corrective to the stress laid by so 
many students of American historiog- 
raphy upon the Prescotts, the Ban- 
crofts and the Parkmans. Yet his 
book is, in the final analysis, disap- 
pointing. Its fundamental defect is 
its acceptance of a simple determin- 
istic formula. While the historian is 
influenced by the social and intel- 
lectual milieu in which he lives, this 
does not mean that historical studies 
in America have developed, as Van 
Tassel holds, “in response to con- 
temporary needs.” The relationship 
between the historian and his times 
is far more subtle and complex than 
this answer indicates. The simple 
formula of challenge and response 
may explain the textbook writer or 
popularizer seeking a profitable mar- 
ket. But how can this formula ex- 
plain the work of the disinterested 
student of history, the seeker after 
truth for its own sake? Was Amer- 
ican historical writing before 1884 
devoid of such men? 

Van Tassel praises the achieve- 
ments of the critical school of local 
historians. But was the difference 
simply that they were farther away 
from the Revolution than their pred- 
ecessors had been? Van Tassel him- 
self does not wholly accept that an- 
swer: “The reasons,” he writes, “why 
these men shunned the practices of 
their filiopietistic elders were almost 
as numerous as the men who gave 
allegiance to the new critical spirit.” 
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PAUL AND MARY 

Bruno Bettelheim. Two case histories from 
Truants from Life, showing the dramatic 
rehabilitation of two “hopelessly” disturbed 
children. A-237 $1.45 
THE COUNTERFEIT LADY 
UNVEILED and Other Criminal Fiction of 
Seventeenth Century England. Five lively 
criminal biographies, edited by Spiro Peterson. 
Anchor Original A-232 $1.45 


A COMPOSER’S WORLD 

Paul Hindemith. ‘“‘One of the most profound 
and convincing books ever written by a master 
composer.” — K. G. ROY, Christian Science 
Monitor A-235 95¢ 


THE FEDERALIST PAPERS 

Selected and edited by Roy P. Fairfield. A 

classic of American political thought; with an 

analytical and historical introduction. 
A-239 $1.45 

THE ECONOMY, LIBERTY 

AND THE STATE 

Calvin B. Hoover. ‘This book finally brings 

home ...the magnitude of a great economic 


revolution of the twentieth century.’’ — The 
New Leader A-241 $1.45 
THE ROVER 

Joseph Conrad. The last novel comeleied by 
Conrad before his death. A-240 $1.45 


A FEARFUL JOY 

Joyce Cary. ‘‘A fine example of the work of 
one of the best contemporary novelists.” 
—c. P. SNOW A-242 $1.45 
ALEXANDRIA: A History and a Guide 
E. M. Forster. “. . . a work of deep affection 
and a noble monument raised to this most 
haunting of cities."” — LAWRENCE DURRELL 
Anchor Original A-231 95¢ 
THE HUMAN FRAME 

Giovanna Lawford; foreword by Margaret 
Mead. “‘The drawings have a simplicity of 
line that would do credit to an Italian master 
of the Renaissance.’’"—San Francisco Chronicle 


A-234 95¢ 
THE SELECTED LETTERS 
OF D. H. LAWRENCE 
Diana Trilling, editor. Includes correspon- 
dence with Aldous Huxley, Bertrand Russell, 
Amy Lowell, John Middleton Murry, Kather- 
ine Mansfield, and others. A-236 $1.45 
THE BANQUET YEARS 
Roger Shattuck. The a of ~ Sag ho to 
in France, from 1885 to World War I. ‘‘One 
of the most interesting books of criticism 
since Axel’s Castle.’’ — CYRIL CONNOLLY 


A-238 $1.45 
MYTHOLOGIES OF THE 
ANCIENT WORLD 
Edited with an introduction by Samuel Noah 
Kramer. Using up-to-date translations, ten 
leading scholars re-evaluate the ancient myth- 
ologies of Egypt, Greece, India, China etc. 


A-229 $1.45 
ZEN FLESH, ZEN BONES 
Compiled by Paul Reps. Four original sources 
for Zen; an ideal introduction to Zen and 
pre-Zen writings. A-233 95¢ 
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Does his formula explain Richard 
Hildreth? The answer is that “Hil- 
dreth stood apart from his contem- 
poraries” as the forerunner of the 
scientific history of a later era. Does 
his formula explain Francis Park- 
man? The answer is that Parkman 
was “a genius standing alone.” 


Van Tassel has not succeeded in 
drawing into a meaningful synthesis 
all the strands of historical writing 
in the United States during the more 
than two-and-a-half centuries from 
1607 to 1884. He has not, in brief, 
said why American historical studies 
developed as they did. 





The ‘Law Explosion’ 


The World of Law. 

Edited by Ephraim London. 

Simon and Schuster. 2 vols; 
654 and 780 pp. $17.50. 


No ONE to my knowledge has under- 
taken to measure the frightening ex- 
tent of the “world of law.” The late 
Arthur T, Vanderbilt nibbled at the 
problem in his introductions to sev- 
eral volumes of the Annual Survey 
of American Law. In the 1945 volume 
he noted that the decisions of the 
American courts for that one year 
covered 79,605 pages in 70 books of 
the National Reporter System, and 
pointed out that the Code of Federal 
Regulations, then in _ preparation, 
would contain approximately 11,000,- 
000 words (compared with 774,746 in 
the Bible and about 900,000 in 
Shakespeare’s plays). In the 1946 vol- 
ume Vanderbilt noted that Congress 
and 14 state legislatures had passed 
10,024 pages of laws that year, and in 
the preceding year Congress and the 
legislatures of 43 states in regular 
session and of five states in special 
session enacted 39,620 pages of 
statutes—a total, for the biennium 










“THE TRUTH wuicu the Liberal histo- 
rians and Realpolitiker pass over in 
silence is that Balkanization on a gigan- 
lic scale is being made ready for all 
Africa. The West, encouraged and 
spurred on by a cynical East, is creating 
stillborn ‘nation states,’ unable to pro- 
vide for themselves and already torn by 
internal and ideological dissensions— 
‘states’ that dream of conquests even 
before they have From the current issue 
developed a na- of NATIONAL REVIEW. 


tional identity.” Write to Dept. L-1, 
150 E. 35 St., New York 


16, N. Y., for free copy. 
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of 1945-46, of 49,644 pages of legal 
action. 

Besides the court decisions and the 
legislative and administrative enact- 
ments, there are approximately 150 
law reviews, all busy grinding out 
articles, case comments and legal 
notes; countless legal digests, like 
Corpus Juris; legal treatises, like 
Williston on Contracts and Wigmore 
on Evidence; and general and special 
books on or about law—like Holmes’ 
Common Law or the Holmes-Laski 
Letters. 

In some ways just as serious as 
the population explosion is the law 
publishing explosion—a phenomenon 
that has immeasurable effects on “the 
rule of law,” the principle of stare 
decisis, law school teaching and legal 
practice. One day a national com- 
mission will be called upon to con- 
sider this problem, which becomes 
more aggravated each year. 

Into this dense forest Ephraim 
London has bravely attempted to 
penetrate, and he has come out with 
enough specimens to fill five large 
volumes. Simon and Schuster has 
published the first two volumes and 
hopefully the success of these volumes 
will encourage them to publish the 
other three: one volume of writings 
by judges, a second devoted to legal 
history and anthropology and a third 
made up of biographical material. 
These would fit more nearly the 
“world of law” than do the selections 


found in the two published volumes, 
which contain a great deal of exciting 
writing about the law but done mainly 
by persons outside the bench or bar, 

The first volume contains Dickens’ 
account of the trial of Bardell v. Pick. 
wick, Terence Rattigan’s The Winslow 
Boy, Herman Wouk’s trial by court 
martial from The Caine Mutiny and 
many briefer selections from Faulk. 
ner, Balzac, Mark Twain, Bret Harte, 
Chekhov, Rabelais and other classic 
and near-classic writers. The second 
volume lists accounts of some notable 
and notorious cases, including H. L, 
Mencken’s report of the Scopes trial, 
Justice Frankfurter’s analysis of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti Zola’s “J’ac. 
cuse!”” and Morris R. Cohen on the 
Bertrand Russell-CCNY case. There 


are also about 150 pages of testi. 


case, 


mony and legal argument, including 
Gandhi's plea for the severest penalty 
upon his conviction for sedition, 
Justice Jackson’s closing address at 
the Nuremberg trial and _ Plato's 
Apology. Then there are some 300 
pages of judgments and observations 
on the law, including Albert Camus’ 
reflections on the guillotine, the dis- 
senting opinion of Holmes in U. S. ». 
Schwimmer, the concurring opinion 
of Brandeis in Whitney vs. California, 
the opinions of Learned Hand and 
Jerome Frank in Repowille v. U.S. 
and much similar material, all emi- 
nently meeting London’s test of 
“sreat literature” — writing that ig- 
nites or inspires. 

Obviously, only a lawyer who was 
able to handle successfully cases on 
The Miracle and Lady Chatterley's 
Lover in the Supreme Court could 
put together these notable, beautiful, 
readable, important selections. There 
is the danger, however, that laymen 
may be led to think these writings 
are typical of the “world of law” and 
that they have wasted their lives by 
not becoming lawyers. Such persons 
may be reassured that London’s selec- 
tions are no more typical of legal 
literature than Richard Hooker's 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity is typical 
of theological writings or Plato’ 
Dialogues of philosophical writings. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





ALGERIA 


Congratulations on Philip Williams’ brilliant 
article, Algeria in Focus (NL, February 13). 
Naturally, in an article of such heroic length 
and scope, there are points here and _ there 
with which other analysts might legitimately 
quarrel, particularly Williams’ over-large as- 
sessment of native zeal for independence. The 
overwhelming desire of the average Algerian 
Moslem, I still think, is for peace—a quietus 
to the interminable and intolerable terrorism— 
and then for dignity, preferably in the closest 
of feasible bonds with a strong and (at last) 
genuinely sympathetic France. 
But the sum of Williams’ 
plainly masterful—the best job I have seen 
anywhere on the subject in any language. 
One is especially happy to read it in THE 
New Leaver, which has been so trail-blazing 
and so refreshingly unhackneyed on so many 
other important issues, but dead wrong on 
North Africa. There, alas, it has most of the 
time taken the line of Irving Brown and of 
correspondents like Lorna Hahn and Sal Tas, 
with their simplifications of massive complexi- 
ties, their division of North Africa into colonial- 
ist bad guys and rebel good guys, and their 
persistent insinuation that in Algeria the FLN 
is the one and valid spokesman of a tormented 
people. 
New York City 
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MINIMUM WAGE 


The opponents of President Kennedy’s pro- 
posal for a rise in the minimum wage and a 
broadening of the coverage are arguing that it 
would hurt us by damaging our export trade 
and thus increasing the pressure against the 
dollar. That is not so. 

Nearly all the people who would be affected 
by the law are engaged in service trades like 
laundries, retailing, food processing and dis- 
pensing—not in producing goods for export. 
Many of these employees are Negroes who 
badly need an increase in their pay. It is sig- 
nificant that the Southern Senators and Con- 
gressmen who are opposed to strengthening the 
minimum wage law are also usually opposed to 
stronger civil rights measures. 

Both President George Meany of the AFL- 
CIO and Roy Wilkins of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 
as well as the leaders of Negro labor organiza- 
tions such as the Negro Labor Committee and 
the Negro American Labor Council, strongly 
back this measure. It would help to stimulate 
our economy by increasing purchasing power 


February 27, 1961 


Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


among people who spend their money promptly 
because they have to in order to meet their 
needs, 


New York City Frank R. CrosswaltH 


POLAND AND GERMANY 


Referring to H. C. Wolfe’s rather misleading 
article, Solution for the Oder-Neisse, (NL, Feb- 
ruary 6), which connected the forthcoming 
negotiations between West Germany and Poland 
with the possibility of territorial changes be- 
tween the two countries, I would like to make 
the following comments: 

There is no real similarity between the popu- 
lation problems of Pakistan and Afganistan and 
Poland and Germany. If the Germans really 
“want, indeed long for, peaceful neighborliness 
with Poland” (Dr. Erhard’s words), the first 
step in this direction should be to establish 
normal diplomatic relations with Poland with- 
out questioning her territorial integrity. As 
Wolfe admits, territorial changes brought about 
by World War II decreased Poland’s area by 
20 per cent. 

It is, therefore, the simple instinct for self- 
preservation and not an exaggerated nationalism 
that makes the Poles adamant in this matter. 
(One cannot expect Russia to return Poland 
her former eastern territories voluntarily.) The 
defense of Poland’s frontier on the Oder-Neisse 
line is now the one thing which unites the 
Poles all over the world, whether Communists 
or anti-Communists. 

Let’s be realistic. The Poles got these terri- 
tories—now an integral and vital part of Po- 
land’s economy—on the basis of the Potsdam 
agreement. Once the evacuation of Germans was 
agreed upon by the great powers and carried 
out, the Polish administration of these territo- 
ries had to be considered permanent. More than 
7,000,000 Poles now live in the territory be- 
tween the Oder-Neisse line and _ Poland’s 
1939 frontier. The growth of this population 
is among the fastest in the world and _ before 
long half of the Polish people there will be 
locally born. 

What could Poland do to promote friendly 
relations with Germany? Perhaps let a few 
thousand German refugees return to Poland, 
and arrange for mutual use of the large Oder 
river. I doubt, however, that many German 
refugees, who are doing very well in West 
Germany, would actually return to the place 
of their birth. The use of the Oder river can 
now be discussed only between the Poles and 
East Germany. 

I realize that 
territories requires some courage on the part of 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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German leaders, but it is a necessary step. We 
could help the Germans to take this step by 
making it clear that we do not plan to support 


their revisionism at any future peace confer- 


ence, 


Los Angeles, Calif. MicHAEL I. ZAWADZKI 


FACTS ON LINCOLN 


“The Home Front” column on Lincoln as a 
man of mystery (NL, February 20) was written 
with William E. Bohn’s customary clarity and 
sensitivity. It did, however, contain two errone- 
ous statements which may be worth correcting. 

Mr. Bohn writes of the appeal of Lincoln’s 
personality as it affected the delegates to the 
Chicago convention in 1860. “When Lincoln 
arrived at the Chicago Wigwam . . . convention 
members from the East were quickly won to 
his cause.” Lincoln did not appear at the con- 
remaining at home in_ Springfield 
throughout. 

Mr. Bohn further speaks of how Lincoln’s 
campaign “revealed him to be an extraordinary 
combination of practical politician and _ states- 
man...” In keeping with the tradition of that 
time, Lincoln made no campaign. 


vention, 


Aside from 
a few informal greetings to paraders and sup- 
porters in Springfield, he stayed quietly at 
home while others did the campaigning for 
him. 


Larchmont, N. Y. RicHarp HANSER 


“THE SHOW ON THE WHOLE IS A 
DELIGHT.” — john McCarten, The New Yorker 
The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C, Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844, 
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